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er IN. the admirably- 

Val written, but now 
certainly not much 
read, Essay on the 
Picturesque, by 
Sir Uvedale Price, 
one of the most 
interesting chapters 
is that which he 
devotes, with much 
intelligence and great acuteness of observation, 
to architecture and building ; disavowing at 
the same time any technical knowledge of 
architecture, and illustrating his views on the 
subject more from the works of great land- 
scape painters than by examples of known 
buildings, though not without, too, some con- 
siderable references tothe latter. This treatise, 
written a good deal as a sequel to Burke’s 
“Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,”—and 
forming with that work and Alison’s “ Essay 
on Taste,” what may be considered the old 
English classics in this walk,—enters largely 
into the subject of landscape gardening, and 
in the chapter referred to particularly in its 
relation to buildings, and that in a manner 
very interesting and suggestive. 

While treating thus fully, however, of the 
landscape surroundings of buildings, the 
author does not seem quite to recognise the 
fact that these must resolve themselves into 
what is more strictly background on one side 
at least of every building having a principal 
front, a character applying to nearly all 
buildings not absolutely “ monumental,” as the 
term is architecturally used, and to some even 
of these. To this not much noticed topic of 
background in architecture, a little space may 
perhaps be not unfitly devoted in these 
columns. Landscape and buildings may be 
considered as mutually accessory to each, 
accordingly as one or the other may be for 
the time the chief object of attention ; and as 
from the architect’s stand-point his art claims 
that place, the relation which his work is to 
bear to the natural features of its site, and 
‘specially to those with which it must com- 

iné when seen in its most important aspect, 
becomes & matter of serious moment, and a 
very important element in the motive of his 
design ; and it is, without doubt, frequently 
: m deficient appreciation of this truth that 

uildings fail to produce the effect which the 
general merits of their design would seem 
‘alculated to secure, This is not the place to 
arm on the many varying and often con- 
a oe reasons which must be weighed by an 
tect in his choice of style and disposition 
a. in designing a building, and some of 
may, in many cases, overrule considera- 














tions arising chiefly from the character of a 
site ; and there are, of course, instances in 
which a building may be so circumstanced as 
in itself, from mere mass or extent, to out- 
weigh any influence attaching to a perhaps 
tame and unmarked site; cases in which it 
becomes, in fact, the office of the architect to 
dictate and not at all to follow local character ; 
and when this happens, the taste and judgment 
of a designer are shown in what may be held 
more strictly pure architectural design, as 
distinguished from what (borrowing a term 
from mathematics) we may describe as mixed 
design,—influenced, that is, in a great degree, 
by local rather than directly architectural con- 
siderations. 

We must, for the purposes of our subject, 
suppose that the several questions involved in 
the best treatment of a design are pretty 
equally balanced, and consider how, under such 
circumstances, this special point of “ back- 
ground” should weigh in the scale. 

To begin with,—of course it is only in build- 
ings in which external appearance is felt to be 
of importance that this influence can be at all 
materially recognised ; but, at the same time, 
it may be said that, however practical or com- 
monplace tke purpose of a building may be, 
any architect claiming to be at all a master of 
his art will find means of making it interesting 
in external character. The reference to the 
effect of buildings represented in the land- 
scapes of the great masters, so frequently made 
use of, as mentioned above, by Sir Uvedale 
Price, is very consonant with sound reason, as 
these, for the most part, represented existing 
structures, built most probably of local mate- 
rials, and thus, as Wordsworth was at pains to 
teach the Lake people, having one great element 
of the picturesque, in their harmony of tone 
with the natural objects around them. It is 
no gain, in an artistic sense, that “ advanced 
civilisation,” as the phrase goes, has so furnished 
the means of easy communication and of ready 
carriage of materials, that the products of all 
places are almost as available for use in all 
others as in their own ; these facilities for the 
use of exotic materials have led, in but too 
many cases, to the neglect of those, more fitting 
but perhaps less “taking,” of local origin, 
ignoring the unquestionable fact that the 
vegetable clothing of a country or district has 
such a relation to its geological features and 
products that where the former constituted the 
background the latter will not fail to harmonise 
with it when forming the substance of build- 
ings relieved against it. As a first point, then, 
to be regarded by an architect in aiming at 
harmony between his building and its back- 
ground we would name the use, as far as 
possible, of local materials in its construction, 
used, too, in such manner and form as shall 





least disguise the qualities of colour or texture 
which give them a marked character. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the gain in 
respect of picturesque effect which might be 
secured by a recurrence to this natural and 
primitive practice in places where it has been 
forsaken. No stronger case of the kind could, 
perhaps, be quoted than that of the Lake 
district just referred to. 

A hideous practice had grown up in the last 
century, and was continued in the early part 
of the present one, of coating all new build- 
ings with a surface of rough cast, highly 
coloured in most cases with what in the broad 
dialect of the country was known as “ boornt 
cambre,” a copious infusion of which was held 
essential to afford the hot, foxy, yellow-fawn 
colour which had become dear to the tutored (?) 
native mind. The picturesque old farm- 
buildings of an earlier date, among which may 
be found many to arrest and charm the eye of 
an artist, showed no such vicious treatment, 
but grew, as it were, from the soil, in the 
strong, broad, rugged random walling of native 
ragstone. 

Settling at Rydal in the second decade of 
the century, Wordsworth found the natural 
beauty of the country deformed and blotted 
over by these great yellow blotches of building, 
and, by precept and example, set himself to 
work a reformation, in the course of years 
bringing about so complete a change that, 
except in cases where additions had to be 
made to buildings already so coated, the face 
of yellow roughcast became the rare exception, 
and the bold, wholesome rubble work in dark 
grey stone the almost universal rule. The 
gain to both buildings and landscape is 
immense, and, with the rich body of foliage so 
common in that country, it has become quite 
possible for a new building to be felt as an 
addition to the beauty of the scene instead of, 
as at one time, a sure blot in it. To take 
another example. There were, in this country, 
until the last half score of years or so, few com- 
binations of landscape and buildings so inte- 
resting and picturesque as that presented by 
Arundel, its castle, church, and accessory 
buildings, in form varied but not too broken, 
the square masses of building alternating with 
the rounded and undulating shapes of the 
foliage, and the whole resolving into a 
graduated decline from the higher level 
towards that of the sea. In colour the 
combination was no less happy; the grey 
of the masonry, the green of the trees, 
and the quiet mild red of the tiles met in 
harmonious contrast (there are accordant and 
discordant contrasts), and made a picture 
which artists delighted to dwell on. In an 
evil day (architecturally speaking) the Duke of 
Norfolk resolved to build a great church close 
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to his castle, and, under a no less evil star, 
his architects decided to build it of yellow 
oolitic stone. Farewell, henceforth, to the 
landscape charm of Arundel! A large raw 
mass of Bath-brick coloured masonry took 
precedence of all else in the view, drowned all 
the delicate contrasts of tint erewhile so 
interesting and attractive, and caused the 
artist who had once delighted to get a note of 
Arundel under one or another of its many phases 
of effect, to close his sketch-book and turn 
away with a sigh,—haply with a groan. A 
rather undignified, but not inapt, comparison 
was made, in our hearing, of this result, to that 
of putting a new cream-cheese into a bowl of 
lobster-salad ; and, in truth, the jar was not 
less on the sense of fitness. An archi- 
tect, if an artist, should be so much alive to 
the effect which his building is to have on its 
site, as to give it deep consideration as he 
works it out on paper; and had such fore- 
thought guided the designers in this instance, 
one charming picture of Old England would 
not have been irretrievably destroyed. Cen- 
turies, but not less, may tone down this raw 
product to quiet combination with what 
existed there before it. Netley Abbey, as was 
once noticed in these pages, has gained an 
ee grey in its long contest with time, 
and it is built of an oolitic stone; but no one 
now living, or for generations to come, can 
again realise what Arundel was to the lover of 
the true picturesque, before it was defaced by 
an unhappy invasion of crude Bath stonework. 

Our limits forbid our dwelling much at large 
on the several points of our subject. Let us 
speak next on form in relation to background. 
One general truth may be stated in this 
respect,—that where the natural forms are 
bold or much varied a building will tell best 
which is designed with decided sobriety and 
simplicity of form and detail, avoiding any- 
thing like an aim at competing with the power 
of its background. On the other hand, where 
the natural features are tame and subdued, 
boldness of design will have its best oppor- 
tunity for effect. In the case of buildings 
having a character of defence, such as the 
castles and fortified houses of the feudal period, 
more of an air of rivalry with natural boldness 
of site may be admissible; but even in these 
a tempered spirit of contrast will be found 
more really powerful in effect than any very 
pronounced character of emulation. The fact 
is that so powerful is any impression, even of 
a quiet kind, produced by natural objects that 
it is always safer to build in subjection than, 
so to speak, in opposition to them, and where 
their character is decidedly powerful, all 
attempt in the way of competition will bea 
failure. A recollection from the Lake country 
again occurs to usinillustration. The simple, 
unobtrusive character of the old and often 
diminutive churches of that district strikes 
most tourists who have an eye for artistic 
effect, and they are felt to combine and har- 
monise with the bold scenery in a way in which 
more ambitious buildings would quite fail to 
do, and even in the case of the larger churches, 
such, for instance as Crosthwaite Church, the 
ancient parish church of Keswick, its con- 
siderable scale appears subdued and un- 
pretentious among its mountain surroundings 
from its broad be Ber character, square 
spireless tower, and absence of vertical promi- 
nences or features of marked detail; and its 
character is felt to be in consonance with its 
site. When anew church was to be built for 
Ambleside, the very eminent architect justly 
selected to deal with that beautiful position 
did not, unfortunately we think, look at the 
problem of fitly occupying it from the point 
of view which seems to have been that of the 
old church-builders, but to have thought that 
the bold massive natural features of the site 
must be met by a design in some sort com- 
peting with them. The result is that a church 
of strongly-marked character, and very inte- 
resting in many points of its treatment, does 
not enhance the power of the landscape ; but 
failing, as was to be expected, in the aim, 
apparently, to assert its own scale and import- 
ance by a large massive tower and spire (very 
far larger than would be supposed by any one 
not actually testing their scale), it is at once 








dwarfed by the background of cliff, hill, and 
mountain, and serves also to dwarf them, since 
its large scale is unappreciable in such associa- 
tion. Had achurch of flatter treatment been 
designed, with a low square tower or simple 
bell-turret, both it and the landscape would 
have gained in effect. In designing buildings 
for town sites, where existing structures will 
back their new neighbour, too little thought is 
often bestowed on the very grave consideration 
of what effect will be produced by their com- 
bination ; and we frequently see a multiplied 
aggregation of similar, but disconnected, forms 
where a departure from the existing type 
might have produced a happy and picturesque 
contrast instead of as in too many cases, a new 
building being felt as an intrusion and an eye- 
sore. 

Suppose the Radcliffe Library at Oxford 
had been treated with another spire, like St. 
Mary’s, or another tower like Magdalen, what 
an immeasurable loss to that most picturesque 
city would have resulted. Yet in the present 
fashion, as we must term it, of dealing with 
such structures, it isa hundred to one but some 
such course would have been pursued, and this 
is but one instance among many which might 
be appropriately cited. 

It was not, surely, without thought that 
Wren placed on Ludgate-hill the short spire 
which emphasises the mass of his majestic 
cupola beyond, as we know it was not without 
thought that he, with his well-trained eye for 
effect, decided on the character to be given to 
his two western towers of St. Paul’s. 

If architects before settling the designs of 
their town buildings would more frequently, 
with the useful modern aid of photography, 
try how the forms they contemplate using 
would group in harmony or contrast (or both) 
with what must be their background, there 
would be less frequent occasions for lamenta- 
tion over new good work put out of place, or 
over old good work put out of countenance. 

The subject of “‘ Architectural Background ” 
seems to include those cases in which existing 
architectural masses form the principal features 
of distance or middle-distance in views of 
interest, and may, for ages perhaps, have given 
the leading character to the landscape for 
miles around ; and any material alteration of 
such through dealings with them, in way of 
repair or restoration, would be felt as a serious 
injury to the scenery of a whole district. There 
are those of us who can well remember how, 
during the third decade of this century, when 
Windsor Castle was under the hands of the 
architect later known as Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, 
much solicitude was felt lest the noble struc- 


ture which from its elevated site was a feature | | 


in the background of the landscape for leagues 
in different directions, should be damaged in 
its character and charm by the changes and 
additions made in it. Whatever other criti- 
cism may be passed on the work then done, it 
must be admitted that nobility of outline and 
mass was preserved, and the castle still forms 
one of the finest of distant objects from many 

ints. One of the most striking instances of 
its scenic value in a distance may be found, in 
clear weather, on the open country road 
between Headley and Ashtead, near Epsom, 
where at a distance of some twenty-one miles it 
rises against the sky with a dignity which would 
have led to its record in the sketch-book of 
the present writer had not the exigencies of a 
time-table interfered; the foreground also 
being (some fourteen years since) picturesque 
and full of character. Not so, we fear, can the 
handling of St. Alban’s Abbey be characterised 
in relation to its landscape. The long low- 
roofed nave, with its many clearstory lights, 
had a character and value in the neighbouring 
scenery which could not, without damage, be 
taken from it, and the needless (as we think) 
raising of the roof (as if, forsooth, there were 
some inherent vice in one of a low pitch) has 
made a change, sensibly taking away the par- 
ticular feeling and landscape value of the 
church in its old form. Another instance of 
unfortunate alteration in a long-recognised and 
characteristic architectural feature is found in 
Chester Cathedral. It is true that much 
dilapidation and defacement had taken place in 


this building, and restoration to anything like ! 











its original external detail meant extended and 
heavy labour. The particular character, how- 
ever, of the central tower was so marked and 
peculiar, and had for generations so presided 
over the city with an air of grave solemnity, 
that it was surely worth while in any 
restoration of that leading feature to pre- 
serve to the utmost that dignified, if rather 
sombre, air of old-time stillness. The oe. 
tagonal angle turrets, cut down probably on 
account of their decayed state, had been 
given a pointed dome shape, and covered with 
lead a little above the battlement level, and 
with the square breadth of the massive red 
stone tower aided in giving an impression of 
size and power probably a good deal beyond 
what belonged to the absolute scale. Had 
the turrets been a little raised only, and finished 
in a form something like those of King’s 
College Chapel at Cambridge, a sufficient 
restoration would have been made, and the old 
solemn character little interfered with; but 
the shafts being carried up high above the 
parapet, and finished with projecting embattled 
caps with large gurgoyles, and tall pinnacles 
being placed on the small buttress projections 
on the tower faces, the repose of the whole has 
disappeared ; the tower seems much lower, in 
its main mass, as compared with the cathedral, 
and the structure generally much smaller in 
scale. Other restorations by the same prac- 
tised hand give cause for no such regrets ; as, 
for instance, Exeter and Worcester cathedrals, 
and in these comments a result is pointed out 
not perhaps easily foreseen, but which, per- 
haps, some careful trials in perspective upon 
views or photographs of the tower, in combina- 
tion with the buildings which it backed, mighé 
have prevented. 

Speed is so much the prevalent passion of 
the day that in architecture, no more than in 
other callings, can due preparation by thorough 
study be easily secured ; but it is no less the 
fact that, without this, both in respect of a 
design in itself, and in its relations to its 
backings and surroundings, no results can be 
secured which shall escape the evil repute of 
interfering for the worse with the landscapes 
they invade, but which, with due and full care 
and study of the points we would impress, 
they might have enhanced and beautified. 








NOTES. 


HY the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure for the Government of 
Ireland and the consequent with- 
drawal of all Bills of a contentious 
character, another ap =e in the history of 
railway legislation is closed. Mr. Gladstone, 
in referring to the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Bill, remarked that it was of a magnitude 
which rendered it impossible to proceed with 
it compatibly with the intention of winding up 
as rapidly as possible the business of the Par- 
liament. Consequently, this measure, which 
promised to go a long way towards settling 
one of the most vexed commercial questions 
of the day, falls to the ground. This cannot 
but be regarded as unfortunate, as it will be a 
great disappointment to many, and the railway 
directors themselves, while they may perhaps 
experience a sense of relief at the disappear 
ance of a measure which they regarded with 
so much alarm, must recegnise the fact that 
such relief is only temporary, and that matters 
are left in an unsettled and unsatisfactory col” 
dition. At the same time, the attention which 
has been drawn to the subject has led _* 
better knowledge of the various points in the 
controversy, and some of the companies — 
proved themselves willing to meet toa meee 
extent the demands of their customers, an ‘eh 
redress admitted grievances. The Bill 
been freely criticised, certain clauses failing ; 
commend themselves to either party, and - #4 
men may find plenty of material with wW : 
to build up a satisfactory measure 1D that 
future. It is certainly a matter of regret hig 
such a determined attempt to deal with = 
matter should have met such a fate, but 
time and trouble which have been bestow® 
upon it may yet bear fruit. 
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HAT is called, rather wunadvisedly, 
the “Westminster Abbey Restoration 
Bill” was read a second time and passed for 
consideration in Committee on Wednesday. 
The object of the Bill is to give authority to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to make 
ants out of funds under their control for the 
restoration of Westminster Abbey, the Dean 
and Chapter having no sufficient funds 
available. As these funds are really required 
not necessarily or primarily for restoration in 
the commonly understood sense of the word, 
but for carrying out the extensive repairs 
which have now become necessary for the very 
stability and preservation of the fabric, it 
would be better that the Bill should be so 
worded, and that such an expression as 
“restoration,” which begs a _ very large 
question and may lead to endless disputes 
as to the application of the fund, should 
be avoided. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
read the House a lecture on architecture, 
and on the misdeeds of Deans and architects, 
in the course of which he condescendingly 
spoke of the late Dean Stanley as “a very 
worthy man,” and insinuated that the powers 
vested in the Dean and Chapter were so great 
that if they chose “ they might pull down the 
magnificent western towers.” Now the 
western towers are not in the least magnificent. 
They are a very bad attempt at a sort of 
bastard Gothic-Classic, by an architect (whether 
Wren or not is disputed) who had obviously 
no feeling for or knowledge of Gothic detail. 
We have no wish to see them interfered with, 
but to talk of them as “ magnificent” is 
ridiculous. 





ME JOHN FIELD’S analysis of the 
accounts of the Metropolitan and Sub- 
urban Gas undertakings, for 1885, the seven- 
teenth annual number, continues to be such an 
excellent abstract that it could be wished that 
it included a longer list of the provincial 
uadertakings. Of these nineteen only are 
piven, nine of them being in the hands of 
orporations and ten in those of companies. 
The field thus surveyed is, however, large 
enough to give great value to the results 
tabulated. They are of a very satisfactory 
nature. During the last five years the capital 
employed for producing equal quantities of 
gas, the working expenses on the same, and the 
selling price of gas, have all been reduced in 
each of the former groups of undertakings. 
The produce of gas per ton of coal carbonised 
has slightly increased, but the cost of coal per 
1,000 cubic feet of gas sold has diminished in 
a higher ratio. The net proceeds of residuals 
per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold has, however, 
inished, and, measured as a percentage on 
the cost of coal, has fallen 13 or 14 per cent. 
since 1881. Thus there has been reduction of 
price of material, of price of labour, and of net 
profit. M. Field has not tabulated the rela- 
tion of net profit to capital, so as to be compared 
from year to year. 7 
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HE magnitude of the gas industry of the 
United Kingdom is best illustrated by two 
House of Commons returns dated May 27, 
1884 ; the first relating to all authorised gas 
undertakings belonging to local authorities, 
and the second to all others. In England and 
Wales there are 112 of the former, represent- 
ing a capital of 15,000,000/., on which a net 
yest of 459,738]. was distributed in the year 
883. The gas undertakings in the hands of 
Companies, including, the metropolitan com- 
— now condensed into three, number 350. 
= “ total share capital paid up at the end of 
3 was 27,906,128/. ; and 4,885,906. had 
mp trowed. The sums earned, expended, 
owe ivided, are not stated in this return. The 
th hn wry invested in gas shares and loans in 
—- nited Kingdom is 51,988,8811., of which 
mt 4,9511. is in the return of the local autho- 
: les. By the outlay of that capital for works, 
early 77 thousand millions of cubic feet of 
gas were extracted from 7,700,000 tons of 
oe ag distributed to 2,019,846 consumers, 





es providing f 
the year 1883, or 375,536 public lamps, in | 


Me. K. REICHARDT, of Jena, has lately 
published some experiments and observa- 
tions with regard to the use of lead pipes for 
water distribution. He examined the leaden 
pipes which had been in use for upwards of 300 
years for the supply of water to the town of 
Andernach, and found them to be coated in- 
ternally with a layer, about half of a milli- 
métre thick, of phosphate and chloride of lead, 
with a little free oxide of lead. Very small 
quantities of lime and magnesia were present 
in this coating, and the metal of the pipes, 
after being in use for this long period, was 
perfectly good in quality. Further experi- 
ments were made with a piece of common lead 
piping, which was capable of containing about 
1 litre of water, and which was tested alter- 
nately with spring water, distilled water, and 
water impregnated with carbonic acid. Hach 
kind of water was allowed to remain in the 
pipe for periods varying in length up to several 
weeks. Both distilled water and water con- 
taining carbonic acid speedily gave indications 
of reaction on lead; but spring water, even 
after many weeks, had no action on the lead. 
In these experiments the pipe was completely 
filled so as to exclude the air; but when the 
pipe was alternately emptied and filled, so 
as to give opportunities for the oxidisation of 
the lead, the metal readily became soluble in 
water. The conclusion Mr. Reichardt arrives 
at is that lead pipes which are not always full 
should not be used for pumps and water dis- 
tribution. 





i investigations have recently been 
made at the chemical laboratory of the 
Berlin Polytechnic on the destructive action of 
cements on lead. A piece of pipe which had 
served for about six years as the supply-pipe 
toa fountain basin was examined. It had been 
embedded in cement and was much corroded, 
the effect being most marked at the end 
nearest the basin. There was a coating of a 
chocolate-coloured layer of oxide of lead, of 
the hardness of glass. A portion of this was 
pounded in an agate mortar, and dried at 110° 
centigrade. It was found to contain 99°05 parts 
of oxide of lead, the residue consisting of car- 
bonic acid with traces of lime and silica. Dry 
Portland and Roman cements have been found 
by Mr. Otto Peschke, of Berlin, to have no 
action on lead, but the presence of water 
effects corrosion. Mr. Peschke invites the 
attention of engineers, architects, and chemists 
to this action, which it is difficult to explain, 
and which may be due to certain phenomena 
in connexion with the induration of cement- 
mortar, which are at present extremely 
obscure. 





tice greater part of the interior of the 

Duomo of Orvieto is still divided off for 
the workmen employed on the restoration 
which is being carried on by Signor Franci, 
the Presidente delle Opere, in conjunction with 
Signor Zampi, both under the supervision and 
control of a Committee of the Belle Arti. 
The roof of the south aisle is complete, as is 
also the nave roof, with the exception of 
another truss and the connecting rafters 
between it and the west wall of the church ; 
when this is done the north aisle roof is to be 
treated in a similar way. The walls of the 
north and south aisles are being ruthlessly 
stripped of all the Renaissance additions to 
the church, but great care is being taken to 
preserve whatever remains may exist of the 
thirteenth-century frescoes. It is also sug- 
gested to remove the greater portion of the 
thin slabs of alabaster, now used in several 
cases instead of glass in the window openings ; 
preserving it, however, in most of the lower 
portions of the windows where it exists, in 
order to keep a record of the system. We 
hardly think the mixture of alabaster and 
glass in one opening would give a very 
happy result, but nothing is settled as yet as 
to how the two materials will be connected 
together. 


Lie the number just issued (Jahrgang 
xliii., -viertes heft), the Archaologische 
Zeitung ends its long and honourable career. 
This particular number has ons paper Wuicu 





| should 





interest readers. Dr. Furtwangler 
boldly attacks the genuineness of the well- 
known antique head in the British Museum, 
usually called the “Hera of Girgenti.” Dr. Furt- 
wangler says that in looking at casts of the 
head he had all along been troublad witha 
sense of insecurity as to its date and style. 
When he was over last year in England he took 
occasion to examine the original. He plainly 
states his conviction that the head is @ 
forgery. The head is of fine Italian marble, of 
bluish-grey colour, a good deal corroded. It 
first saw light at Naples, passed into the hands 
of Sig. Castellani, at Rome, hence to our 
museum. With it Dr. Furtwangler thinks 
must stand or fall three other heads, of which 
he gives sketches, one still in the possession 
of the Castellani family, another in the Berlin 
Museum, and that belonging to the private 
collection of Count Warsburg, in Vienna. 
The arguments of Dr. Furtwangler rest on an 
elaborate analysis of style which it would be 
unprofitable to retail except in the presence of 
the original. It will be interesting to see 
what answer the guardians of the ‘ Hera of 
Girgenti” will make to this attack. For our 
own part, we still incline to believe the head to 
be genuine. 





We regret to learn that the sub-committee 
for the Paris Exhibition of 1889 have 
agreed to sanction the proposal, which has 
been referred to more than once in our Paris 
letters, to erect an iron tower, 900 ft. high, as 
one of the attractions of the Exhibition. We 
think they have made a mistake. It is a 
foolish and costly piece of clap-trap, which will 
only please the mob. 





CORRESPONDENT sends us a cutting 

from the advertisement columns of a pro- 
vincial paper containing a most edifying and 
touching effort on the part of a local architect 
to raise himself into fame and practice. The 
advertiser gives his name and residence in 
large type, with the affix “architect and sur- 
veyor,” followed by 8 categorical statement of 
the work he is prepared to carry out :—‘“‘ Archi- 
tectural and constructional details and speci- 
fications of every class of building. Building 
operations superintended during progress 
Perspectives. Dilapidations. Plans put on 
deeds,” &c., &c. But the cream of the adver- 
tisement is in a sentence added at the end :— 
“N.B. Stated by Professor ——, of the 
Phrenological Institution, to possess those 
natural abilities essential for an architect or 
engineer.” This is actually copied verbaivm 
(except the omission of the ean 
“name and college”) from a published adver- 
tisement ! 











Technical Instruction in Building and 
Engineering.—The City and Guilds of London 
Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education have issued the prospectus of their 
summer courses of lectures and laboratory 
instruction for technical teachers and others. 
During the month of July the following among 
other courses will be held in the Institute’s 
New Buildings in Exhibition-road :—‘‘ On Iron 
Girder Bridge Designing, with Experiments on 
some Materials used in Construction,” by Pro- 
fessor W. C. Unwin, B.Sc., M.1.C.E. This 
course will extend over two weeks, from ten 
till five daily, Saturdays excepted, commencing 
on Monday, July 5th. “On Plumbing.”—A 
course of four lectures, by Mr. W. R. Maguire, 
of Dublin, on Tuesday, June 29th, Wednesday, 
June 30th, Thursday, July 1st, and Friday, July 
2nd, at 7°30 p,m.eachday. (Fee for the course, 
5s.) ‘On Brickwork and Masonry.’’—A course 
of four lectures will be given by Mr. John 
Slater, F.R.1.B.A., Examiner for the Institute 
in Brickwork and Masonry, on Monday, July 
12th, Tuesday, July 13th, Thursday, July 15th, 
Friday, July 16th, at 7°30 p.m. each day. (Fee 
for the course, 5s.) ‘‘ On Building’ Materials.” 
—A course of four lectures will be given by 
Mr. W. G. Dent, F.C.S., on Monday, July 26th, 
Tuesday, July 27th, Thursday, July 29th, and 
Friday, July 30th, at 7°30 p.m. each day. (Fee 
for the course, 5s.) Further particulars and 
syllabus of each course may be obtained at the 
Gentral Institution, Exhibition-road, 8.W., or at 
Gresnam Coiiege, Loudun, 1.0. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—VIIL. 


1,685, ‘Porch in Terra Cotta, East Sheen,” 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt. This pretty corner of 
domestic architecture we have already illus- 
trated. It consists simply of a porch with an 
elliptical arch, and a window adjoining, the 
decorations consisting of pilasters and a frieze 
enriched with ornamental detail of an Eliza- 
bethan cast. A plan is added. The drawing 
is an exceptionally good specimen of pen 
drawing. 

1,686, “No. 70, Ennismore Gardens,” Mr. 
Basil Champneys. A neatly-drawn pen eleva- 
tion of a house in the manner which is analo- 
gous in England to that of Francis I. in France, 
though later chronologically; Classical wall 
columns and entablatures, one over another, 
forming frames for mullioned windows. The 
front is in three divisions, crowned with three 
ogee-curved gables, with decanter-stopper 
finials, which (let us once more observe) are not 
a bit the better or more artistic detail because 
there are numerous precedents forthem. The 
design is less flat in effect than appears on the 
drawing, the first-floor windows on each side 
and the centre second floor one being projected 
as bays, apparently on elliptical lines, and 
treated with a good deal of boldness, the wall- 
space under the windows being dished out in 
double curve (like the front of a theatre 
gallery), and carried by corbels decorated with 
foliage and masks. The ornament is well 
distributed so as to emphasise the salient 
points of the design, and give a general rich- 
ness of effect with plenty of undisturbed wall- 
space to balance the windows and decoration. 
The whole of the details can be got out of 
books, it is true; but they are treated and 
combined exceedingly well. No plan. 

1,688, “The Black Bull Tavern, High-street, 
Lewisham,” Mr. Horace T. Bonner. Hung too 
high to be well seen; a house with two gables 
and bays diversifying a flat front wall; archi- 
tecturally adequate to the occasion. No plan. 

1,693, “ Alterations and Additions, Wood- 
lands Park, Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey,” Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe. Nothing to show what por- 
tions are additions and what are old. In such 
cases a small plan, with old work scored and 
new work in black, would enable one to under- 
stand what has been done. As it is, one can 
only say that it is a pretty house of Domestic 
Gothic character, with a good deal of picturesque 
incident about it; but how much of this is the 
present architect’s we cannot tell. We may 
observe that the pilasters and gablets at the 
angles of the porch do not harmonise with any- 
thing else in the building. 

1,694, ‘‘ Proposed House, Beckenham Park 
Place, Beckenham,” Mr. John Ladds. Another 
*‘ proposed house,” a better one than No. 1,676, 
in that it shows much more breadth of treat- 
ment, but a very poor drawing,—the semi- 
circular bay is, in fact, all out of drawing. 
Plans are added. 

1,695, *‘ Part of a New House, Cromer,’’ Mr. 
EK. J. May. We presume Mr. May is so par- 
ticular in saying a “ new”’ house in this as in 
another case, from a sub-consciousness that 
otherwise it would certainly be taken for an 
old one. This is an excellent specimen of artistic 
pen drawing, by a draughtsman who has a style 
of his own, and a picturesque piece of building, 
with a heavily-timbered gable and a castellated 
octagonal bay sticking out of one side of it. 
The object seems to be to persuade the spec- 
tator that the house has been added to at 
different times by different owners. A house 
that has really been through those phases is 
often very interesting on that account, but we 
do not feel the same interest in these made-up 
effects. 


1,697, “‘Lanhydrock House, Cornwall, as. 


restored,’ Mr. R. Coad. <A view of a large 
Gothic house, extending round three sides of a 
parallelogram, taken with a very high point of 
sight, and therefore, of course, placed by the 
inspired hangers at the top of the room, so that 
we can see it from the worst point of view. 
It is, to all appearance, a charming old house, 
but, as it is impossible to tell what in it is 
ancient and what is modern, no more can be 
said about it here. 

1,702, “Mansion, Grosvenor-square,’’ Mr. 
J.T. Wimperis. A cold but very well finished 
pen drawing, showing a Classic front with a 
ground story slightly projected and carrying 
three-sided bays above, running through two 
stories; a central porch with semicircular 


ground story; a soffit, with a projecting semi- 
circular balcony, is carried across from one bay 
to another at the second-floor line level. <A 
well-marked cornice runs across the whole, with 
a central dormer and ‘‘fronton”’’ (to borrow the 
French word) over it. The building is of a 
style and handling which does not evoke our 
sympathies much, but it is palatial and dig- 
nified. The columns carrying the soffit between 
the bay windows are surely too attenuated. 
1701, “ Lincoln College, Oxford, Addition to 
Rector’s Lodgings,” Mr. H. Wilkinson Moore. 
A pleasant bit of quiet domestic architecture, 
and the door and windows on each side, under 
a label, group very nicely. 

1705, ‘‘ Private Residence, Montreal, Canada,”’ 
Messrs. Taylor & Gordon. A small water- 
colour drawing hung rather too high to be 
well seen; apparently a large red brick house 
on a basement (battered and rising a few feet 
above the ground) of greygranite. The salient 
feature is a large circular angle turret rising 
from corbels on the first-floor !evel. There is 
no very marked style about it. No plan. 

1706, “ Portion of new Wing to Mansion at 
Fetcham, Leatherhead,’ Messrs. Romaine- 
Walker & Tanner. An interior (from the 
seats round the wall apparently a billiard-room 
with the billiard-table omitted), a wainscoted 
room with a frieze of decorative paper over, 
and a fireplace nook, with small leaded 
windows. The main light is from vertical 
leaded windows in the ceiling lantern. <A 
pleasant-looking recom and a good drawing. 

1,707, “Buchan Hill, Sussex,’’ Messrs. 
Ernest George & Peto. This is the sheet of 
drawings we published in the Builder for 
May 15 last, showing a staircase, a fire- 
side, and part of a gallery. The drawings, 
tinted in brown, are among the most admirable 
and artistic in the exhibition ; and the staircase, 
with its moulded and enriched angle posts, and 
its stairs formed out of solid slabs of oak, 
moulded in front and on the soffit, and its 
carved open-work panels, is a piece of work at 
once rich and solid in effect. The only point 
we object to is the sham jointing or rustication 
of the lower part of the posts, which is certainly 
contrary to good taste as a treatment of wood- 
work. The fireplace, with its sloped - out 
chimney-breast and grotesquely-carved corbel, 
is delightful, though it might be said that there 
is too much of the look of modern antique 
about the whole. 

1,708, ‘“‘ Design for a Country House,’ Mr. 
C. D. Fitzroy. Apparently a student’s design, 
and creditable as such, but not what we should 
have expected to find on the Academy walls. 

1,710. ‘Park Lodge and Entrance Gates, 
near Kingston,” Mr. F. W. Lacey. A good speci- 
men of the lodge type of house: brick below 
and half timber above; the first-floor joists 
brought boldly out on one front, with moulded 
ends, the upper portion over-sailing consider- 
ably. A careful pen drawing. No plan. 

1,716.. “ Staircase, Gosford House,” Mr. W. 
Young. A large and good, though not particu- 
larly effective, pen drawing of a grand staircase, 
hall, and gallery, on the Italian model. The 
staircase has a flight on each side, joining over 
an arch at the further end of the hall. The 
pilasters and arcade of the gallery are carefully 
drawn. The whole is dignified, but has little 
originality (we presume it is a modern staircase, 
not a drawing of an old one). The coved 
ceiling seems weak in comparison with the sub- 
structure. 

1,720. ‘‘ Cottage Residence at Winchfield,”’ 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt. The low windows in the 
upper story, with low-pitched gablets over 
them, and irregularly spaced, have a pleasant 
and picturesque look. The verandah supports 
might have been made a little less ugly ; the 
figures introduced ditto. A plan is added. 

1,726, ‘‘ Lodge” to the house shown in No. 
1,693 (see above), Mr. Rowland Plumbe. A good 
little water-colour drawing showing a lodge 
treated with the usual materials at present in 
vogue for lodges; brick, with timber and plaster 
above; in this case a band of wall tiles is 
introduced between them. The changes have 
been rung very often on this style of work 
now; this example is characterised by more 
careful and considerately-worked-out design, 





less effort to appear abnormally picturesque, 
than in a good many other examples. 

1,731, ““New Premises in Edgware - road,” 
Messrs. Eales & Son, hung high; a street 
front presenting no very special feature for 


comment. 


panelled arch projects from the centre of the | 


1,735, “ House at Otford, Kent,” Messrs. Roger 
Smith & Gale. Two very nicely-drawn and 
coloured elevations of a good-sized red brick 
house with stone dressings and wmullioned 
windows; an angle tower with an ogee-pointed 
lead roof forms a feature in it; and on the long 
front some timber and plaster work is intro- 
duced in the upper portion. The wall spaces. 
between the windows look a little bare; they 
seem to want some filling-up here and there. A 
plan is appended, but without the names of 
the rooms; the turret forms an angle nook to. 
what is obviously the drawing-room. The house 
seems conveniently and compactly planned, and 
the offices spacious and well shut off from the 
rest. 

1,736, “‘ Holborough Court, Snodland, Kent,” 
Mr. Hubert Bensted. A very good water- 
colour drawing of a solid, well-built, dignified, 
but rather prosaic-looking house; the shape of 
the windows is ugly, and cannon-ball finials are 
scattered over the copings and gables with too 
lavish a hand. No plan is given; it is what we 
should expect to find a good house; the ex. 
terior has no nonsense about it; but it leaves. 
the regret that on so good a basis a little more 
decorative and really architectural effect had 
not been realised. The tower is the only bit 
where there is an attempt ata little picturesque 
effect, and that, to say truth, not very succegs- 
fully. The plain and simple stables and ont- 
buildings group well in the drawing, but the 
whole seems rather an opportunity lost. 

1,739, *‘ House at West Wickham, Kent,’ Mr. 
A. R. Stenning. Hung high. A pen drawing of 
a house meant to be picturesque; but too much 
all gables and chimneys repeating each other. 
No plan. 

1,743, ‘‘ House at Combe, near Shaftesbury,’” 
Mr. E. Towry Whyte. A small pen drawing of 
an inner quadrangle, quiet and domestic, but. 
with nothing for special comment. No plan. 

1,744, * House about to be erected facing 
Rotten-row,”’ Mr. G. Truefitt. An odd little 
meagre pen sketch, apparently made in a hurry, 
showing a house in which the windows are 
arranged and grouped with much originality, 
but no detail can be made out. It is a pity the 
author did not take the trouble to make a more 
adequate drawing of it. No plan. 

1,745, ‘‘Stable, Weirleigh, Kent,’’ Mr. John 
Belcher. <A little water-colour drawing of @ 
charmingly original bit of building. The coach- 
house is apparently contained between two 
lumps of unadorned brick wall, across the top 
of which is supported a timber upper structure 
which sails far away from its base, so that it 
has to have extra support from a line of posts 
and a bressumer, on a separate brick founda- 
tion. The stable is behind. The author should 
have added a plan, but he may be complimented 
on having produced a little building which would 
certainly make ‘one take out one’s sketch-book 
on coming across it. 

1,746, “A Warehouse Facade,” Mr. W. Stirling. 
We presume not an executed one, although the 
label of “ Smith & Co.” is affixed to the build- 
ing. A peculiar and original coloured elevation, 
with a great deal of merit and originality in it; 
a mixture of Gothic effect with quasi-Classic 
details. The gablet on the right over the ware- 
house doors would be much better without the 
spiky finials on each side of it; they spoil the 
solidity of the whole. 

1,748, “Studios, Weirleigh, Kent,” Mr. John 
Belcher. Another small water-colour drawing 
of a picturesque building with timber and 
plaster upper story; pretty, but we prefer the 
stables; we feel quite grateful for those stables. 








The Chapter-House of St. Panul’s.—The 
enlargement and reconstruction to a great 
extent of the Chapter-house of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, which has been in progress during 
the last few months, is now almost complet 
The works consist of an additional story, whi 
the interior has been structurally re-arranget- 
Several of the interior walls have been removed, 
and new reception and other apartments have 
been constructed. The works have been 
carried out with the view of providing a rest 
dence for the Archdeacon of London, who 
intends taking up his permanent residence 1D 
the Chapter-house. The ecclesiastical business 
of the Dean and Chapter will continue to be 
carried on there as heretofore. She wae 
have been carried out under the superinten@ 
ence of Mr. F.C. Penrose, architect to the Dea® 
and Chapter, and by their own workmen. 
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THE CONGRESS OF FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue fourteenth Congress of French Archi- 
tects was held last week, according to the pro- 
gramme previously published in our columns. 
‘The annually increasing number of the attend- 
‘ances at these meetings is a proof of the interest 
with which they are regarded among the mem- 
ders of the profession in France. 

‘Owing to indisposition, the venerable presi- 
dent, M. Bailly, was obliged this year to give 
up the chair to M. Achille Hermant, the vice- 
president, who on the 7th opened the Congress 
in the Hemicycle des Beaux Arts, the first 
meeting being, as usual, devoted to the nomi- 
nation of special committees. M. Moyaux 
then undertook the delicate task of reading a 
critical paper-on the architectural exhibits at the 
Salon, abeut which we have already spoken at 
some length. The paper was distinguished by 
great critical insight and originality of view. 

The same day the Congress paid a visit to 
the new synagogue in the Rue de la Victoire. 
Of the four synagogues in Paris* this is the 
richest and most important, being probably (ex- 
cept that at Berlin) one of the largest in Europe. 
It is designed by M.Aldrophe. The general style 
of the building may be said to be Romano-Byzan- 
tine. The effect of the really fine exterior is 
very much lost owing to the narrowness of the 
street in which it stands. The front shows two 
stages of arcades surmounted by a circular 
tympanum overthem, pierced with a great rose- 
window. On the ground level a large porch 
leads to a columned vestibule, from whence we 
enter the interior,f of a severe and grandiose 
character, which was made to look more striking 
on the occasion of the visit of the Congress 
by the additional effect produced by rich hang- 
ings, lighted lustres, the accompaniment of 
organ-music, &., the visit being almost like a 
meligious celebration, while a learned Rabbi 
‘discoursed to the meeting on the relation of the 
architectural design to the ritual. Since the 

Mosaic law, as we all know, forbids all repre- 
sentation of men or animals in sculpture, the 
architect had to evolve from his fancy sufficient 
decorative incidents to give interest to his work. 
‘Thus, in the vestibule the principal feasts of the 
year are inscribed in Hebrew on escutcheons 
interwoven with myrtle and olive foliage. Inthe 
nave, whose five bays are separated by columns, 
‘the arcades of the tribunes are richly orna- 
mented, and ress on brackets of acanthus 
leaves, and on the frieze are the Commandments 
inscribed in Hebrew. The highest decorative 
effect has been concentrated on the arch 
separating the nave from the entrance to the 
‘sanctuary. In front of this is the ‘“‘théba,”’ 
‘the tribune of white marble where the officiating 
priest stands. It is raised five steps above the 
floor of the temple. Behind it is a splendid 
‘silver chandelier presented by Baron Alphonse 
‘de Rothschild. On each side a stair of twelve 
steps leads to the entrance to the Tabernacle. 
Columns of marble, with carved capitals of 
fruits, separate the hemicycle into five bays, 
with windows, in which are represented 
the emblems and banners of the tribes 
of Israel. Over these are circular windows, 
with central designs emblematical of the five 
books of Moses. In the upper frieze are 
Iscribed in Hebrew the names of the five 
principal prophets, whose names appear also, 
but in French, among the painted decorations 
of the cupola. Ten steps of white marble lead 
> ga door of the “‘ Holy of Holies,” the oak 
door of which is carved and gilded, and over it 

‘8 @ circular panel with a pediment over it, 
Containing the ten commandments cut on white 
marble. In the tympanum is a plaque, also in 

white marble, on which the name of the Eternal 
8 engraved in Hebrew letters, surrounded with 
sae of gold. The building contains also a 
ae temple where daily prayers are said, and 

* ny chamber. The stained glass is 

oi -Oudinot, Lefevre, and Lusson; the organ- 

‘ > & remarkable piece of work, is made 

7 =n and the lighting apparatus, in 

om on wrought iron, by M. Lacarriére, 

of the ¢ _ by the architect. The total cost 
On m4 agogue was 3,200,000 francs. 

worth © Sth, in spite of torrents of rain, 

- isress visited at St. Denis the ateliers of 

* Suilbert Martin, the able mosaic worker 
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who received last year the medal founded by 
M. Paul Sédille for art industries. This manu- 
factory, once at Sévres, and after that at 
Grenelle, was transferred to St. Denis in 1867. 
It has been nearly eighty years in existence, 
and is the only establishment which has given 
itself, since its origin, to the production of 
glass mosaic and enamel. After having seen 
the melting furnaces and other branches of 
the work, the members of the Congress ex- 
amined the finished product in the garden, 
where examples of mosaic are laid out with 
very good effect in the midst of the interposing 
spaces of green. 

Not to reduce our sketch of the Congress to 
the level of a tourists’ guide, we merely observe 
here that the Cathedral of St. Denis was the 
object of the second extra-mural excursion ; 
and concerning St. Denis, and its date and 
history, and how it was restored by Viollet-le- 
Duc, it is unnecessary to say more here, except 
to comment on the startling anachronism pre- 
sented by the window in which Louis Philippe 
and his family are represented in costumes of the 
nineteenth century, presenting a strange con- 
trast with the other windows and the general 
style of the cathedral. Viollet-le-Duc, however, 
though a great archeologist, critic, and restorer, 
did not shine equally in the matter of ori- 
ginal design, and while the great church 
stands magnificently among the mill-chimneys 
and industrial buildings on the Plain of St. 
Denis, like a defiance sent by the past ages to 
the modern ones, the parish church, built by 
Viollet-le-Duc, between 1864 and 1867, makes 
a very poor show opposite to it. The style does 
not want grace, and the interior details are 
charming, but the general architectural design 
has no breadth of treatment, and the clock- 
tower, heavy as it is, seems crushed beneath 
the neighbouring cathedral. This formidable 
neighbourhood also weighs heavily on the new 
Mairie of Saint Denis, which the party after- 
wards visited. This municipal building, only 
just finished, is the work of M. Paul Laynaud, 
who has chosen the style of the French Renais- 
sance, and has availed himself well of the 
sources of effect offered by the style of that 
fine epoch. The building, which has cost nearly 
a million francs, is to receive shortly some 
pictorial decoration, to be executed by M., 
Delahaye. 

The second day’s proceedings terminated by 
a paper from M. Eugene Guillaume, the eminent 
sculptor, who had taken for his subject “ L’ Unité 
de ]’Art.”’ After him M. Charles Lucas read 
a report on the “Congrés des Sociétés Savantes,” 
and the meeting adjourned to meet the next 
morning to inspect the mosaics of the new 
Escalier Daru, at the Louvre, executed by M. 
Guilbert Martin from the designs of M. 
Lenepveu. The work is far from completion, 
but from the scaffolding the members were 
able to appreciate the grand style of the 
figures personifying Germany, Italy, Flanders, 
and France. Above there isa frieze of winged 
genii, and medallion portraits of illustrious 
masters of various schools. Before quitting 
the Louvre, M. Edmond Guillaume, the archi- 
tect for the new works, wished to show his 
professional brethren the new treatment of the 
Salle des Etats. The very rich decoration of 
this room has been executed under the direc- 
tionof M. Paulin, a young artist who probably 
has a great future, to whom, however, we would 
recommend some modification in the exuberance 
of the details which encumber the frieze and 
injure the general effect. 

The incessant rain nearly put an end to the 
visit to the building-yard of the new Sorbonne, 
which was transformed into a morass. M. 
Nenot escorted a courageous minority of the 
party over the works, but as we shall be able 
to give a descriptive plan and elevation of the 
building next week, we pass over further notice 
of it now. The less enterprising majority 
repaired to the Pantheon, the next visit on the 
list, but, dealing here with a monument even 
better known than Saint Denis, we need not 
follow the Congress into the immense nave, at 
present melancholy and bare in its aspect, or 
into the vaults where the crowns and garlands 
offered up to Victor Hugo are accumu- 
lated. We will only observe that of all the 
decorative paintings going on or completed 
there, those of M. Puvis de Chavannes 
seem by their tone, at once quiet and har- 
monious, to -harmonise best with the decora- 
tion of a stone interior. The paintings by 
M. Bonnat, opposite to them, appear coarse and 
violent by comparison; those of MM. Cabanel 





and Maillot are only missal illuminations magni- 
fied to an exaggerated scale ; and the triptych by 
M. Laurens cuts a great hole in the wall instead 
of harmonising with the total effect. These 
irritating contrasts form an emphatic condemna- 
tion of the system of parcelling out the decora- 
tion of a building, and form a curious satire on 
the “‘ Unity of Art,” the subject of M. Guil- 
laume’s paper aforesaid. 

At two o’clock came the paper by M. Heuzey, 
the eminent Egyptologist, on Chaldean archi- 
tecture under the king-architect Goudea, 3,000 
years B.C. This dissertation came as a kind of 
sequel to the interesting details given last year 
by M. Ledrain, the joint curator of the Assyrian 
Museum, and M. Ronchard, on that chapter of 
the art of a remote past so long buried in 
obscurity, and on which the labours of M. 
de Sarzec, French Consul at Bassorah, have 
thrown considerable light. 

This year the ancient capital of Champagne 
was the object of the archeological excursion of 
the Congress,who, on the 10th, in spite of adeluge 
of rain, successively visited the principal monu- 
ments of Troyes, under the guardianship of M. 
Selmersheim, diocesan architect of the Départe- 
mentdel’Aube. Among these were the Church 
of the Madeleine, the rood-loft of which was made 
by Jean de Gualde in 1508 ; St. Rémy ; the cathe- 
dral, so well known as a splendid example of 
architecture from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
centuries, and rich in works of art of all kinds; 
St. Urbain, a chef dwuvre of the thirteenth 
century, commenced by Pope Urban, ard left 
unfinished ; the Hétel de Marizy, one of the 
historic monuments of France; and the Hotel 
de Ville, builtin 1630. We can only give a brief 
note of the proceedings of Friday, the 11th, 
entirely devoted to the work of special com- 
mittees and to technical papers. There was an 
interesting paper by M. Boussard, on the sani- 
tary conditions of rural buildings, and an inte- 
resting and learned one in which M. Gosset, 
architect, of Rheims, gave us, by the help of 
numerous drawings, a complete history of 
religious buildings in their successive trans- 
formations from the early Basilica form to 
their modern form, of which the Church of the 
Sacré Coour at Montmartre formed the latest 
and most complete type. The closing day of the 
Congress was commenced by a visit to the 
Catacombs, those vast subterranean excavations 
which extend under the right bank of the river, 


and which enclose the spoils of the ancient ~™ 


cemeteries of Paris. This excursion, made by 
candlelight, between a double row of human 
remains diversified by funeral inscriptions, was 
not a very exhilarating recreation, and after two 
hours trampling on the dust of past genera- 
tions, we were not sorry to see the light of day 
again. It is the Service of “Ingénieurs des 
Mines”’ of Paris, and not that of the architects, 
which has the reponsibility of looking after the 
catacombs and guarding against the failures of 
the ground which have been too frequent of 
late. The Congress was taken there, accord- 
ingly, rather from curiosity than professional 
interest. 

The last meeting in the Hemicycle des Beaux 
Arts attracted a numerous audience. By the 
side of M. Kaempfen, the Directeur des Beaux 
Arts, who presided in the name of the Ministre 
de l’Instruction Publique, were placed Mr. 
I’Anson, the delegate of the Institute of British 


Architects, Mr. Pullan, representing the Archzeo- — 


logical Institute of Great Britain, and MM. 
Hermant, Charles Garnier, Questel, Sédille, and 
Paul Wallon. After a few words from M. 
Kaempfen, M. Paul Sédille spoke at some length 
on the series of works which had placed the 
late M. Théodore Ballu in the highest rank 
of contemporary architects; the completion 
of Ste. Clotilde, the rebuilding of the Tour 
St. Jacques la Boucherie, the construction of the 
Tour St. Germain |’Auxerrois, of the churches 
of La Trinité, St. Ambroise, St. Joseph, and 
that of Argenteuil, and lastly of the Hdtel de 
Ville, constituting certainly a sufficiently con- 
siderable body of work to transmit the name of 
the architect on the honour to posterity, with- 
out any necessity for the inexplicable silence of 
the speaker in regard to Ballu’s colleague in the 
last-mentioned work. As we recently observed, 
when the Hétel de Ville was put up for com- 
petition, Ballu obtained the prize in conjunction 
with M. Deperthes, whose name M. Sédille never 
once mentioned. Why this ostracism of the 
name of a colleague who is recognised by every 
one, whose name is in all the official papers, and 
who is still actually directing the completion of 
the building? It was more than forgetfulness, 
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it was a want of common justice which took 
the audience by surprise. But where M. Sédille 
was warmly applauded was when, after having 
referred to the incontestable superiority of the 
English architects in all matters which con- 
cerned the design and construction of the 
private house,* the “home,” he sarcastically 
referred to the “ decennial outrage”’ of scraping 
and washing to which the houses in Paris were 
subjected at stated intervals. What would now 
remain, he asked, of the interesting examples of 
Middle Age or Renaissance works, or even of 
the splendid Hétels of the seventeenth century, 
if these barbarous regulations of the “ Voirie” 
department had been in existence and been 
insisted on in former times? It was necessary, 
he said, in the interests of art and of history, to 
demand a prompt revision of the Act of 
March 26, 1852, which pitilessly prescribed 
these measures for the pretended preservation 
of property. 

Following on this came the distribution of 
the honours decreed by the Société Centrale 
des Architectes. M. Echernier, architect of 
Lyons, and M. Gaillard, architect, of Paris, 
obtained the “ grandes médailles d’argent”’ for 
domestic architecture. The medal of juris- 
prudence, also a silver one, was adjudged to 
M. Guadet, the architect of the new Hétel des 
Postes, and that for archzology to M. Charles 
Lucas. 

The schools at Athens and Rome have 
obtained two bronze medals, one going to 
M. Maurice Holleaux for excavations of the 
Temple of Apollo in Boeotia, the other to M. 
Victor Blavette, whose restoration of the sacred 
enclosure of Demeter at Eleusis we have 
already mentioned. 

M. Rey (pupil of MM. Train and André), 
and M. Léon Margot (pupil of M. Guadet), 
then each received a silver medal founded in 
connexion with the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Similar rewards were shared by the Ecole des 
Arts Décoratifs, the Ecoles Privées d’Archi- 
tecture, and the Ecoles d’Apprentissage. M. 
Désiré Hayon, the doyen of French ornament- 
ists, who was the zealous collaborator of Viollet- 
le-Duc in the restoration of the Chateau 
Pierrefond and of the Eglise Notre Dame, 
obtained this year the medal given for Art- 
Industries, and the remainder of the meeting 
was devoted to the honours decreed to 
“vétérans du travail,” who, in the midst 
of loud applause, came forward in turn 
to receive the reward of their unosten- 
tatious labours of a lifetime. The list 
was a long one, and the enumeration of this 
band of devoted working men, who have been 
untempted by demagogues and leaders of strikes 
to leave their work, would be the best practical 
answer to the falsely humanitarian theories 
which excite “le peuple” to revenge for 
imaginary injuries. In seizing the occasion 
for an energetic protest against a dangerous 
utopianism, M. Paul Wallon achieved a legiti- 
mate success. 

In the evening, according to custom, a dinner 
brought all the members of the Congress 
together for the last time at the Iiétel Conti- 
nental, and brought to a close a session which 
has pleasantly united for a few days those 
whose multiplied labours and special circum- 
stances usually keep them at a distance from 
one another. 








SCULPTURE AT THE PARIS SALON. 


THE sculpture at the Salon is, as a whole, 
much more interesting this year than last, and 
it may be said that the sculptors bring, in the 
main, more serious thought and effort to their 
art than the painters. It may be that the 
latter, producing their work with less difficulty 
and at less cost, address themselves more to the 
question of saleable work, of genre of a light 
and graceful type, and neglect the pursuit of 
the ideal to confine themselves to the more 
popular and remunerative types of realistic art; 
for painters have suffered as much as other 
artists under the industrial crisis, and a large 
easel picture is as difficult to dispose of just 
now as a work in bronze or marble. The 
general result is in favour of the sculptors, for 
while private purchasers hesitate at the cost of 
an important picture, the Municipalities, the 
State, and the bodies of public subscribers con- 
tinue to give good commissions to sculptors for 
the decoration of public buildings and for the 


continually increasing number of statues in 
honour of eminent men. 

We may first notice the fine marble group 
commissioned by the Comte de Paris from M. 
Mercié for the funeral chapel of the Chateau of 
Dreux.* The sculptor had a difficult task. 
Popular caricature has dealt so hardly with 
Louis Philippe that no ordinary talent was 
necessary to idealise in any way the somewhat 
bourgeois personality of the last reigning 
sovereign of the House of Bourbon. The king, 
standing and draped in his mantle, leans one 
hand on the shoulder of his queen, who kneels 
in prayer. The whole aspect of the group is 
very dignified, and the figure of the queen 
treated with much feeling, and the thin and 
almost transparent hands are _ beautifully 
modelled. The lace and other accessories are 
sufficiently rendered, without that over-wrought 
realism which annoys one in much modern 
Italian sculpture, and the whole goes to confirm 
the author of the celebrated ‘ Gloria victis ” 
in his position of a master among modern 
sculptors. Of this work we give an illustration 
in the present number. 

The monument which M. Dalou has designed 
to the memory of Victor Hugo is another 
remarkable work, of a very different type. 
Under an arch, flanked by columns supporting 
an entablature, the figure of the poet reposes on 
a funeral couch draped with a cloth covered 
with crowns and palms. A group of allegorical 
figures, including a Pegasus, surmounts this 
triumphal arch, the tympanum of which is 
decorated with garlands. Two other groups 
flank the composition ; on the right, Eviradmus, 
from the ‘‘ Légende des Siécles”’ ; on the left, 
Quasimodo rescuing Esmeralda. The rays of a 
setting sun form an aureole round the head of 
the poet, and the background beneath the arch 
is occupied by a relief personifying his prin- 
cipal works,—“ Les Chatiments,’’ “‘ La Légende 
des Siécles,’’;“ Les Rayons et les Ombres,”’ “ Les 
Orientales,”’ &c. Though executed on a reduced 
scale, the model has been finished with great 
care, and has a fine decorative effect. 

In comparison with this masterly work, the 
‘‘ Apotheosis of Victor Hugo” by M. Lucien 
Pallez is a disagreeable contrast,—a pretentious 
and unreal work, produced in response to official 
command, and not worthy of the occasion. It 
may be observed, however, that the sculptors 
generally have shown more reticence in regard 
to the great event of the year than might have 
been expected, and that “ La Mort de Victor 
Hugo” has not been so overdone as we feared 
it would. 

The Duc d’Aumale continues to enrich his 
wonderful palace at Chantilly with works by our 
leading sculptors. It is for him that M. Paul 
Dubois has produced his equestrian statue of 
the Constable de Montmorency, of which he 
exhibits a model two-thirds the intended scale; 
of this we give an illustration. It is for Chantilly 
also that the decorative statue by M. Chapu is 
intended ; a young girl kneeling and plucking 
flowers ; the figure is very beautiful, and the 
lines of the draperies recall Classic art; but it 
was a singular and not a happy idea to have 
covered the figure with a shiny composition, 
giving it a gray earthy aspect, and bringing out 
all the spots on the marble. 

It is with sad recollections that we notice 
here two statues by Schcenewerk. The first is 
a seated figure of Lulli, intended for the Opera 
House. The second, entitled ‘‘On Prisonnier 
dangereux,”’ is a pleasant bit of mannerism, 
treated with the charm which characterises the 
works of this unfortunate artist, whose career 
came to so sad and premature an end. 

We note a statue of “General Chanzy,’’ by 
M. Croizy, very superior to that exhibited last 
year by M. Crank, and there is an ‘‘ Edmund 
About” by the latter, which, unfortunately, has 
no resemblance at all to the man of whom it 
is supposed to be a portrait. The exhibit of 
M. Longepied isa reproduction in marble of the 
admirable group entitled ‘‘ Tmmortalité,” which, 
four years ago, brought its author the “‘ Prix du 
Salon.” The marble version is even finer than 
the original model, and counts among the finest 
works which have figured at the Salon for 
somes time back. Of this also we give an 
illustration. 

We may mention also with praise the 
“ Judith,” a group in marble by M. Lanson, the 
kneeling statue of Cardinal Regnier, commis- 
sioned from M. Louis-Noél for the Cathedral of 





*We hope the wise-acres who write Jeaders in English 


papers abusing the whole architectural fessi : 
take note of this. ural profession will 
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Cambrai; the figure executed by M. Godemsky 
for the tomb of 
Japanese figure in marble by M. Aizelin, 
intended for the Museum of Natural History ; 
and a model of a candelabrum by M. Hugues, 
symbolising Asia, and which is to ornament aq 
room of the Hétel de Ville. 

For the Hétel de Ville also M. Blanchard has 
executed a fine statue representing “ Science,” 
and the municipal administration has com- 
missioned also several other important works 
in the exhibition, especially the ‘“‘ Etienne Dolet 
going to Execution,” by M. Guilbert. Though 
selected in a competition, we have but a poor 
opinion of this large statue, which may perhaps 
look better when cast. 

In sculpture of the genre class we find also 
a whole series of works belonging to the Muni- 
cipality ; in the first place, the “‘ Jeune Faune,” 
by M. Charpentier, a very clever and pretty 
marble figure; then another group, “ Daphnis 
and Chloé,” by M. Guilbert; an elegant figure 
by M. Hercule, entitled “‘Primevére”’ ; further 
on, “Le Gué,’ by M. Lefevre, who exhibits 
also a good bust of M. Michelin, the Deputy of 
the Seine; “ Le Sauvé” of M. Rolard, anda 
very well modelled marble group which M. 
Lange Guglielmo calls “ Vieille Histoire,” and 
which represents a young peasant girl seated 
at the feet of her mother, who is spinning. 
Mdme. Marie Cazin, the wife of the painter, 
has for some years occupied an honourable 
position as a sculptor of genre. She exhibits 
this year a twin bust of two little girls, anda 
fragment of bas-relief perhaps rather loose in 
execution, but of real merit. 

M. Albert Lefeuvre takes us into ultra 
realism. The peasant woman cutting bread 
for her children is a figure direct from life, 
and, in spite of the nature of the subject, 
has nothing trivial or commonplace about it. 
The “Mars and Venus” of MM. Zacharie 
Astruc, in spite of the talent of the artist, 
is not a success; a nude woman, of very full 
contours, is seated on the knees of a warrior 
cased in complete armour, whose helmet she is 
opening. The juxtaposition in this way of the 
nude and the clothed figure suggests some- 
thing akin to indecorum, and the proper title 
of the work should be ‘‘ Ribaude et Soudard.” 
The ‘‘ Souviens-toi’’ of M. Allouar is a paraphrase 
of the line “‘ Grandiaque effossis ossa sepulchris,” 
—a labourer poiuts out to his son the bones and 
remains of armour which the ploughshare has 
turned up from the soil. 

We will pause a moment before the exhibit of 
M. Falguiére: two Bacchantes, with contorted 
bodies and dishevelled hair, are fighting fur 
ously. How can an artist who has reached 
the height of his reputation descend to such 
a sorry kind of artistic joke? It cannot be 
excused on the ground of “ furia Frangaise,’ 
for not far off is the group of M. Boucher, of 
three racers, as full of spirit as you please, 
but quite free from the coarseness of desig 
and execution which characterises this work 
of M. Falgniére’s. A fine animal group by 
M. Cain is to be noted,—a lioness dragging 
a wild boar to her den; and another note- 
worthy work is the “ Alleluia d’Amour,” by 
M. Destreez, an unpretentious but careful 
and well-studied bit of sculptor’s work. As to 
the “ Bgalitaire” of M. Captier, which thrusts 
itself violently on one’s attention, it is a per 
sonification of “ Anarchy,” brutal and repelling 
in style and feeling, which would be more 1D 
place at Decazeville than in the Palais d’In- 
dustrie. 

Among the long series of busts, as numerous 
as usual, we may mention as a work of the 
first rank that of Dr. Deschamps, by M. Barrias, 
a fine marble portrait, full of expression an 
splendidly modelled. He has substituted for 
the traditional pedestal a pile of books, negl 
gently posed on some manuscripts. The bust 
which M. Albert Lefeuvre has made of 
M. Louis Ulbach is also a remarkable 
example; and M. Carrier-Belleuse has give® 
great truth to the head of the historian Henri 
Martin. M. Crank has been more mere 
with M. Sarcey than with Edmund About; te 
bust of the eminent critic is a striking likeness, 
and the same praise may be given to that : 
M. Coguelin, jun., by M. Falguiére, 4 — 
which helps to make us forget the eanernne : 
‘“harpies” above referred to. We may men a, 
also the bust of the tragedian Maubant, oro 
the caricaturist Stop, by M. Moreau- Vauthie ; 
and the head of an old countrywoman ‘isle 
bonnet, which M. Baffier exhibits under the 
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Among medallists M. Chaplain continues to 
take the lead. Among his works may be noticed 
the medal commemorative of the Hétel de 
Ville, and the two medallion portraits of 
Géréme and Baudry. We may single out for 
mention also a pretty medal in antique style, 
in very low relief, by M. Peter, which he 
entitles ‘‘ L’ Age Heureux,”’ and a fine frame of 
medals by M. Roty. 

We have necessarily omitted mention of many 
works, but it may be confidently said that even 
among those works which leave something to 
be desired in regard to taste, choice of subject, 
&c., we find evidence not only of serious study 
but of strongly- marked character and indi- 
yiduality. The sculptors constitute the chief 
artistic honour of France at present. 








POINT IN THE REPORT ON THE 
VENTILATION OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


In the above-named Report, on which we have 
already commented, the Committee attribute 
much of the evil which has of late assumed 
intolerable proportions to ‘“‘the absence of 
proper ventilation in the Low-Level Sewer,” 
and “ venture to think his Board will not long 
be able to adhere” to a statement by the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to the effect that it was not necessary to 
ventilate the Low-Level Sewer.* But at the 
same time that they express this opinion they 
cite a fact which in itself is hardly reconcile- 
able with it, viz., that ‘‘a very strong smell of 
sewage of an intermittent character, both inside 
and outside the building, occurred, especially at 
the time of high water.” This, they add, 
“conclusively proves that the pent-up gases 
are forced out of the Metropolitan Sewer into 
those connected therewith.’ We need not 
entertain much doubt of the fact that sewer 
gas formed in the 84 miles of this Main Sewer 
does, from time to time, force its way into the 
Westminster Palace, and other buildings. So 
far, no doubt, the Committee do no injustice. 
The point to which we demur is that such 
effect is due to the rise of the tide. 

What is called the Low-Level Sewer has 
been, in point of fact, so constructed as to be 
cut off from any direct connexion with the 
nver,and thus from any effect of rising and 
falling tide. It is not only an artificial outfall, 
but one which has been before now pointed out 
in the columns of the Builder to have been laid 
at a level which there is much reason to regret. 
The drainage of 143 square miles of the western 
suburbs of London, collected in what is called 
the Western Sewer, is pumped up at what is 
called on Sir J. W. Bazalgette’s plan (Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
vol, xxiy., plate 14), the Chelsea Lift, to a height 
of 17 ft. 6in. Starting at this artificial level, 
the sewer falls at between 2 ft. and 3ft. per 
mile to Abbey Mills; where its contents are 
pumped up, for another 36 ft. , into the Northern 
Outfall Sewer. 

In consequence, in the vicinity of the Houses 
of Parliament the surface of the liquid in the 
Low-Level Sewer, supposing it to run half full, 
8 intermediate between high and low water 
mark; or about 6 ft. 6in. above the latter. 
,4€ variation in depth of flow during the day, 
in dry weather, is stated by the Committee at 
& foot. But in heavy storms the water rises 
up the shafts and sewers connected with this 
Sewer to 13 ft. above Ordnance datum. This, 
~ doubt, is a serious evil for Westminster. 

ut it has no connexion whatever with the 
height of the tide. 


. At the same time the statement of the 
Committee, that the offensive smell which 
pA rea become so intolerable as 
Hl y to put a stop to the business of the 
ouse of Commons on the 27th ultimo, was 


most perceptible at high water, is to be received 
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it is important to consider how such connexion 
can take place. Those who were familiar with 
Westminster, underground as well as above 
ground, before (and, for that matter, during) 
the construction of the Thames Embank- 
ment, will have little difficulty in tracing 
this evil to its source. Before the con- 
struction of the Main Drainage Works so 
much of Westminster as lies below the 10 ft. 
contour line was in a highly unsanitary con- 
dition. In houses of some importance,—we can 
cite Chapel-place, Spring-gardens, and many 
other spots,—the occupants of the basement 
stories were but too well aware of the time of 
high water. They needed no calendar. The 
nose gave the information. The drains of 
these houses so closely skimmed the level of 
high water,—then not so high as it is now,— 
that no outflow took place at the top of the 
tide, even if the sewage did not filter into the 
cellars and kitchens. On the other hand, as 
the drains were originally laid so as to get as 
much fall as the ebb of the river would allow, 
at low water, especially at spring tides, they 
became, to some extent, cleared out. The effect 
was bad, but not so intolerable as a penning-up 
of sewage, with no escape. 

But with the construction of an intercepting 
drain, which when half full is 6 ft. or 7 ft. 
above the old level of automatic drainage at 
low water, the case is very different. Much, no 
doubt, may have been done by way of fitting 
the street and house drains to the new outlet. 
But the question is: how much was not done? 
How much of the original drainage construc- 
tion, even if not used at present, has been left 
undisinfected, and unfilled up? And where- 
ever any such neglect has occurred,—and it 
would not be difficult to point out glaring 
examples,—a fertile nucleus of disease and 
nuisance must have been left festering under 
foot. 

It must be remembered that much of this low- 
lying district, recovered, within the last 800 years, 
from the sands and marshes of the Thames, is 
pervious and water-logged. The experience 
attained in getting in the foundations of the 
quay wall attests this. A solid wall, built on 
and founded in the solid clay, would no doubt 
cut off such a sponge from theriver. But if 
the committee are correct as to the fact of tidal 
influence, evidently no such complete diaphragm 
has been everywhere made. Any subterranean 
connexion, through pervious soil, between the 
river and the subsoil water, would allow the 
water to ebb and rise as it did in the old days 
before the construction of quay wall or inter- 
cepting sewer. The detection of tidal action 
by increased activity in foul smell is thas 
highly instructive. The palace of Westminster 
may have, as the committee say, sewer gas 
poured into it from the metropolitan system ; 
and this is especially likely to occur after rain. 
But if bad smells are propelled by the rising 
tide they must arise from that subterraneous 
system of sewers and drains which ought to 
have been thoroughly rooted out when the level 
of their discharge was raised. 

On this view, which we think few persons 
familiar with Westminster can hesitate to 
accept, the expedients recommended by the 
committee cannot be expected to command 
more than a partial success. Let us suppose 
that the forcing of 84,000 gallons per day of 
not very foul sewage into the Low-Level Sewer 
can be so conducted as to avoid any back flow of 
gas; that process can have no effect on the tidal 
vomit. From which source the greater part of 
the evil arises it is highly desirable to ascer- 
tain. The Committee have not ascertained it, 
because they have failed to recognise that there 
may be two sources; at all events, they are 
evidently not aware that the tide cannot affect 
the Low-Level Sewer itself. 








Lynton.—Mr.S. J.Smith, C.E., Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, held an inquiry at the 
Local Board Office at Lynton, on the 26th ult., 
respecting the application of the Local Board 
for a loan for carrying out drainage works, 
erecting a sea wall and slipway, and forming an 
esplanade, and constructing a swimming bath 
at Lynton and Lynmouth. Mr. T. V. H. Davi- 
son, C.E., of Windsor, the engineer for the 
works, attended the inquiry and explained the 
drawings to the inspector, who approved of the 
plans, &c. At a meeting of the Local Board on 
the same day, ‘Mr. Davison was instructed to 
obtain tenders for the works forthwith so that 
they may be commenced as early as possible. 





NEW HEAD-QUARTERS FOR THE 
LONDON SCOTTISH VOLUNTEERS. 


THE finishing touches are now being put to 
the new head - quarters for those physical 
“stalwarts’’ who compose the London Scottish 
Volunteer Rifle Corps. The building, which is 
situate in James-street, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, consists of a large hall for drill and 
gymnastic exercises, surrounded by two 
galleries, and well-lighted by a double range 
of clearstory windows on each side and by 
the glazed screens which form the end gables 
of the roof. Over each end of the hall are 
a number of rooms,—at one end being the 
committee - room, officers’ room, and com- 
manding officer’s room, and at the other 
end the canteen, reading-room, &c. In order 
to get as large an area of unobstructed space 
as possible for the floor of the great hall, the 
galleries and the partition- walls and floor- 
girders of the rooms referred to are very in- 
geniously suspended from main girders carried 
at a higher level. The hall is 120 ft. long 
in the clear by 62 ft. wide, the ends at the 
back end of the hall being canted off. The 
hall is laid with Mr. Roger L. Lowe’s admirable 
wood-block flooring, the construetion of the 
floor itself being of iron and concrete, there 
being a large basement below it. The whole 
of the ironwork in this floor, and in the 
roof and galleries, has been supplied and 
fixed by Messrs. Matthew T. Shaw & Co., from 
the architect’s designs. The roof-principals are 
light but not wiry in appearance, and they are 
so designed as to dispense with tie-rods. They 
are painted a dark chocolate colour, gilding 
being sparingly introduced. The roof is boarded. 
The effect of the ironwork of the roof is very 
pleasing, and the same may be said of the 
gallery fronts. The height of the hall from 
floor to apex of roof will be 62 ft. A dado of 
‘“‘ teapot-brown”’ and sage-green, made of glazed 
bricks of those colours supplied by Messrs. 
Wilcock & Co., of Burmantofts, runs all round 
the hall, the large fireplaces (one on each side 
of the hall) being also in the same material. 
The effect of the fireplaces and dado is extremely 
good. The walls above are of stock bricks 
relieved with red. The lower gallery will 
be used by spectators of the gymnastic and 
other exercises which will take place in the hall, 
and contains a number of lockers arranged 
along the wall so as to serve as seats when the 
lids are shut down. The upper gallery will also 
be available for spectators, but contains a large 
number of dressing compartments (across the 
ends of which curtains can be drawn), each 
containing four lockers. These compartments 
and lockers are intended for the use of members. 
who need to change their dress. The com- 
mittee and officers’ rooms are at the Brewer’s- 
row end of the hall, and are provided with 
parquet floors, Indian matting dadoes, &c. 
There is a commodious and pleasant read- 
ing-room on the second floor of the James- 
street end of the building, and a non-com- 
missioned officers’ room; both these rooms 
can be thrown together for concerts or 
dramatic entertainments for small audiences. 
On the first floor at this end of the building is 
the canteen, having a drinking-bar at one end 
and a grill at the other. The greater part of 
this room will be furnished with tables and 
chairs for the use of members requiring refresh- 
ment. All these rooms have parquetry floors 
and matting dados, this part of the work, and 
the upholstery and furniture, being by Messrs. 
Shoolbred. The basement contains a lock-up 
armoury for 1,000 stand of arms, with 
armourer’s room, and store-rooms for seats, 
tables, &c., required for use on the ocvasion of 
meetings or entertainments in the large hall. 
There is also a large kitchen, the fittings 
of which are by Mr. Boulting, of Union- 
street, Middlesex Hospital. From the kitchen 
there is a lift tothe canteen. The lavatories 
have been supplied by Messrs. Steven Bros. & 
Co. The urinals are on the continuous trough 
system, with automatic flushing arrangements. 
These and the whole of the plumbing work are 
being done by the North British Plumbing 
Company. There are four staircases, all 
executed in breeze concrete. The iron balusters 
to the stairs and the gearing for opening the 
ranges of clearstory windows before referred to 
are by Mr. Shrivell, of Castle-street, Long 
Acre. The white glazed bricks extensively 
used in the basement are by Messrs. Wilcock, of 
Burmantofts. The sun-burners and other gas 
fittings are by Messrs. Strode & Co., of Osna 
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Surgh-street. 
lights have been largely used, and are specially 
introduced into the flight of seven steps, 12 ft. 
wide, at the ‘“‘march-out’’ doorway in 
Brewer’s-row. The principal elevation is 
towards James-street. It is mainly of stock 
bricks relieved with red brick and terra-cotta, 
and with Doulting stone doorway, the pediment 
of which contains the Scottish arms and national 
emblems. The total cost of the building will 
be from 13,0001. to 14,0007. It has been erected 
from the plans and under the supervision of 
Mr. John Macvicar Anderson, architect, Mr. 
Thomas Gamage being the clerk of works. 
‘The general contractors were Messrs. Lawrance 
& Son, of Wharf-road, City-road, whose fore- 
man was Mr. Williams. The building will be 
formally opened in a few days, and the members 
of the corps are to be congratulated on having 
-obtained such admirable quarters. 








DUST-BINS. 


NExt to the disposal of sewage, the removal 
of household refuse should certainly occupy a 
prominent place in the science of house building. 
In those proverbially “‘ good old times’? when 
cesspools were universally employed in default 
of better sanitary arrangements, little, if any, 

~attention was bestowed on the subject now 
alluded to. A cursory glance at any old house 
now standing intact will reveal this fact. In 
such places the repositories for dust and garbage 
are to be found in all their old-fashioned primi- 
tiveness. Small and confined in themselves, 
they are furthermere hidden away in some 
‘dark, obscure, and awkward corner, invariably 
-at the back of the house. The heterogeneous 
‘matters brought from the house were piled up 
in the interior of the wood or brick cavity 
month after month, until the whole germinated 
and became one huge bed of festering disease. 
In due course the mass settled down, some por- 
tions dissolving and being absorbed by the soil, 
through the medium of which the poison-laden 
fluids percolated into the foundations of the 
adjoining premises with disastrous effects. 
Local boards and vestries were then in a 
-chrysalis stage,—their development was a 
‘matter of after years,—consequently it devolved 
almost entirely on the enterprise of private 
individuals to accomplish the periodical clear- 
ing of these domestic Augean stables. The 
unpleasant business was naturally performed as 
unfrequently as possible, for the simple reason 
that-in order to reach the street the putrefying 
mass had to be conveyed through the interior 
of the house. What disease and sickness these 
hotbeds of living germs must have created it is, 
of course, impossible to guess. But it is safe to 
assert that some ill results must have resulted 
from this flagrant abuse of the rudiments of 
Sanitary science. 

Everything has materially improved since 
then, and the situation and construction of 
dust-bins {now receive more attention. In 
a large number of modern houses. the 
dust-bins are placed in front and in close 
proximity to the roadway, so that the opera- 
tions of emptying and removing the contents 
can be effected with ease and rapidity and 
without causing inconvenience to the occupants. 
It is ridiculous, however, to place a receptacle 
for dust immediately in front of a basement 
window. Unfortunately this situation is too 
often selected. Leaving alone the subject of 
“‘appearance”’ and the fumes arising at all 
times and especially during the summer 
months, the constant passage of servants to 
and fro for the purpose of filling, and of men 
to empty the bin, cannot be anything but dis- 
turbing and annoying. Moreover, a window 
cannot be opened for ventilation without the 
danger of stray particles being wafted into 
the room. In every way it is an error of 
judgment to place a dust-bin in too promi- 
nent a position. It is true these receptacles 
should be situated so as to be easily “ get- 
at-able,” but, at the same time, all offensive 
‘conspicuousness should be carefully avoided. 
‘What should be the proper form of a dust-bin 
circumstances and experience must alone 
dictate. A brick structure with a small door 
in front is, perhaps, the most ordinary arrange- 
ment. This style of bin is, however, both diffi- 
cult to fill and empty, and, in consequence of 
this difficulty, it is natural to conclude that 
the last-named operation is rarely, if ever, 
performed with thorough completeness. This 
drawback has led to the adoption by some of 
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a bin with a wooden or iron front capable of 
being removed bodily. The interior is by this 
means laid bare, and the co1sequent result is 
apparent. Still, this method possesses a draw- 
back. The refuse has to be shovelled into baskets 
to be conveyed away, and this process is a 
work of time and a work full of unpleasantness. 
To avoid all this, and make the cleaning-out 
easy and speedy of achievement, has led some 
people to abolish the fixed bin altogether, and 
to substitute a portable box, basket, or, better 
still, galvanised iron cylinder, all of which can 
be conveyed away and thoroughly cleaned in 
one operation, without fear of any residue 
remaining, to decompose and contaminate soil 
and atmosphere. 

There is much to commend this method, 
and the builder should take kindly to it, for 
its general adoption would save him a good 
deal of the time and trouble now expended on 
brickwork arrangements which, at their best, 
are far from perfect. 

But it must be added that the offensiveness 
of dustbins, whatever their form, is largely the 
fault of their users, who should remember that 
a dustbin is not a fit receptacle for fish-bones, 
cabbage-leaves, potato-parings, tea-leaves, and 
other house refuse, which can generally, with a 
little management, be dried at the back of, and 
burned in, the kitchen fire. The good house- 
wife and the tidy domestic may be known by 
the state of the dustbins under their control. 








The Cavendish Memorial Fountain at 
Bolton Abbey, erected as a memorial of the 
late Lord Frederick Cavendish, was publicly 
inaugurated on the 1lth inst. The work has 
been carried out from designs by Messrs. T. 
Worthington & J. G. Elgood, architects, Man- 
chester, by Messrs. Stephenson & Co., Man- 
chester, for whom the carving has been executed 
by Messrs. Earp & Hobbs, London and Man- 
chester. A view and description of the fountain 
appeared in the Builder for Oct. 24th last. 





CHIMNEYPIECE FROM ROMSEY. 


Tis chimneypiece has been brought from 
Mottisfont Abbey, near Romsey, and stood in 
the dining-room there. The whole is of oak, 
parts being carefully carved, but the general 
effect is rather spoiled by the distorted perspec: 
tive of the side panels, which are traditionally 
said to represent part of the Priory. Colour 
has been extensively used, the columns having 
been painted to imitate marble, and the ground 
of some of the panels retains traces of red and 
blue. The whole is about 10 ft. high and 8 ft. 
broad. It is now in the possession of Mr. 
Blount, of 47, Southampton-street, Camber: 
well, by whose kind permission the sketch was 
made. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. T. @. Andrews.—The death is announced 
of Mr. T. G. Andrews, architect, Bradford, after 
a short illness. He was the son of the late Mr. 
Andrews, who for many years carried on the 
business of an architect in conjunction with the 
late Mr. Delauney. That firm had charge of & 
large number of important building operations 
from the time when Bradford began to ies: 
into a town of importance, and subsoquensy 
their professional connexion was carried on | 
Messrs. Andrews, Son, & Pepper in the Old a 
Buildings, of which they were the architec “ 
After the death of Mr. Andrews, sen., the busi 
ness was continued for some years by Mr. T : 
Andrews and Mr. Pepper, and latterly by the 
former gentleman. The extensive prem = 
Messrs. S. C. Lister & Co., at Manningham, - 
Fever Hospital,andthe Mechanics’ Institute “— : 
among the principal works designed and oop his 
tended by hisfirm. The illness which cause? 
death followed upon a fall which he wowr A 
while walking towards his home in Horton 
on the evening of the 4th inst. of 

Mr. James Hali, C.E., Borough pict " 
Stockton, died early on Monday last, after @V 
short illness. 
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Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., died on the 5th 
inst. at his residence, Duffield, Derbyshire, in 
his seventieth year. He was born at Kimber- 
worth, near Rotherham, and was the youngest 
gon of Arthur Jewitt, the topographical writer. 
In 1838 he settled in London, where he remained 
for a few years, and during that time was mainly 
engaged in illustrating many leading works of 
the day. At this period, too, he published his 
“ Handbook of British Coins,’”’ which has since 

ssed through several editions. Subsequently, 
at Oxford, Mr. Jewitt greatly assisted by his 

ncil in the admirable labours of his brother, 
Mr. Orlando Jewitt, the eminent architectural 
engraver, in Parker’s “Glossary of Architec- 
ture,” and in many other works. Ata later 
period, he was appointed chief librarian of the 
Plymouth Public Library. In 1853, Mr. Jewitt 
removed with his family to Derby, where he 
contiued to reside till 1867, when he took up his 
residence at Winster Hall. In 1880, Mr. Jewitt 
removed to ‘The Hollies,” Duffield, the home 
of his early years. He was for a long time 
hon. curator and hon, secretary of the Town 
and County Museum, and also took an active 
in amalgamating with it the Derby Philo- 
sophical Society (founded by the celebrated 
Dr. Darwin) and the Town and County Library, 
for which, with princely munificence, the late Mr. 
Bass erected a commodious building. Mr. Jewitt 
was well known as the projector and editor, for 
more than a quarter of a century, of the 
Reliquary, an illustrated antiquarian magazine, 
besides being a writer upon kindred subjects 
for the Art Journal and many other periodicals. 
In this month’s Antiquary there appears an 
interesting article from his pen on “‘ Some Derby 
Streets and their Historical Associations.’’ He 
was recently awarded, on the nomination of the 
Prime Minister, one of the Queen’s Civil List 
pensions for distinguished literary services,—a 
deserved reward, which, unfortunately, he has 
not lived very long to enjoy. Mr. Jewitt was 
buried at Winster on June 9th, exactly three 
months after the interment there of his wife. 








A NEW NAIL. 


Tus patented nail, which we are. told is the 
invention of a lady, is intended to obviate the 
leaving of nail-holes and the necessity for 
puttying up. The modus operandi is as 
follows: suppose the case of flooring boards,— 
the nail is driven into the joist first in the 
direction shown by the arrow, by hammering 
on the head A; the corresponding portion 
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belonging to the other half of this twin nail 
at B, is cut wedge-shaped, and bites into the 
wood. The point C is thus left projecting, and 
the flooring-board is hammered on to it, instead 
of the nail being hammered into the board in 
the usual manner; the same system applying, of 
course, to any other case in which two pieces of 
wood have to be connected by nailing. 

The idea is very ingenious, but we should wait 
to see it tested in practice before ordering a 
large job to be nailed up in this way. Except 
in the case of decidedly soft wood we should 
expect to find a good many of the nails turning 
In hammering the wood on to them, as there 
cannot be the same power of directing the 
Course of the nail, and the direction of the blow 


on it, as when each nail is hammered down 
Separately, 














tonnternational Hydrological and Clima- 
ogical Congress at Biarritz.—Arrange- 
ments are being made by the officers of several 
nch societies for holding an international 
rongress for discussing papers upon climato- 
mh mineral and thermal springs, and allied 
jects. A letter has been received from the 
ao Office transmitting copies of documents, 
oe ating that the French Government is 
oom that members of scientific societies in 
; “Se should assist. The co-operation of 
re iy Meteorological Society has also been 
ae lal'y asked by the President of the Con- 
emt Dr. Durand Fardel. The sittings at 
ar Z a occupy the first week in October, 
i e ollowed by a three weeks’ tour to the 
‘pal watering-places of Southern France. 
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ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, VICTORIA 
SQUARE, LIVERPOOL. 


tal HESE dwellings, which were opened in 
pe, the autumn of last year, have been 
erected by the Corporation of Liver- 
pool from designs by the City Engineer (Mr. 
Clement Dunscombe, M.A., M. Inst. C.E.), and 
under his superintendence. 

The designs, as well as others for dwellings 
suitable for the poorer classes, capable of being 
let at rents of 1s. and 1s, 3d. per room per week, 
were exhibited at the International Health Exhi- 
bition in London two years ago; the Corporation 
of Liverpool was awarded a diploma of honour 
for the exhibit, and Mr. Dunscombe was awarded 
a gold medal for the designs. 

The buildings occupy part of a site formerly 
known as Nash Grove, situated in Scotland 
Ward, in the parish of Liverpool. The area 
was cleared under the Artisans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act, 1875. It comprised 22,487 super- 
ficial yards, of which 3,717 superficial yards 
were occupied by public streets, and the 
remainder by low-class, unhealthy dwellings 
and buildings and yards in use for trade pur- 
poses. The population displaced by the carrying 
out of this scheme was 1,310, of which popula- 
tion 1,100 were of the working classes, and the 
number of people living on this area, under the 
worst sanitary conditions, was at the rate of 
282 per acre. 

After the site was cleared and filled up toa 
proper level it was laid out for the erection 
thereon of artisans’ and labourers’ dwellings, 
and offered by auction, but no bids could be 
obtained for it, and, as private enterprise could 
not be induced to take the matter up, the 
Corporation were therefore reluctantly com- 
pelled to erect these dwellings on a portion of 
the site. Again, in November, 1884, the 
remaining area unbuilt upon was offered by 
auction, and, although an extremely low reserve 
price was fixed so as to admit of buildings 
being erected upon it to pay a moderate rate of 
interest, this further effort on behalf of the 
Corporation was likewise unsuccessful. 

Site.—The site upon which the dwellings have 
been erected is bounded on every side by streets, 
and contains 9,195 superficial yards, of which 
3,924 superficial yards are occupied by dwellings, 
and 5,271 superficial yards in approaches, and 
in a quadrangular open space suitably laid out. 
Tramways, affording cheap means of communi- 
cation with all parts of the City, pass along two 
of the streets. 

The entire area occupied by buildings, after 
being excavated to the requisite depths, was 
covered with a layer of Portland cement con- 
crete, averaging 9 in. in thickness, the concrete 
foundations for the walls being carried to a 
greater depth, and for a width of from 3 ft. to 
5 ft., to receive the various footings to the brick 
walls. 

Above the ground level a damp-proof course 
of asphalte is laid over all the walls through- 
out. 

The quadrangle is laid out with wide foot- 
walks, and a 15-ft. carriageway round the 
buildings. The central portion of the quad- 
rangle is enclosed by a low wall and iron railing, 
provided with entrance gates in convenient 
positions. On the inside of this enclosure a 
border for shrubs has been reserved. The 
remainder is laid out as a playground, and 
finished in Portland cement concrete. 

The footways are likewise laid with 6 in. 
Portland cement concrete, and the carriageways 
are formed with a similar foundation, the sur- 
face being finished in compressed natural 
asphalte. 

All the streets surrounding the dwellings 
have a 6 in. Portland cement concrete founda- 
tion, and are paved with syenite setts, the 
joints being filled with dry shingle, and grouted 
with a mixture of pitch and creosote oil, the 
footwalks being finished in compressed 
asphalte. The site is, therefore, practically 
impervious. 

The buildings are five floors in height, and 
divided by party-walls into thirteen separate 
dwellings, each of 75 ft. frontage, and 36 ft. 
in depth, outside measurements. They are 
arranged so as to admit of a free circulation of 
air around them. 

There are five entrances to the quadrangle, 
provided with ornamental wrought-iron gates, 
approached from the surrounding streets. 
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Two of the blocks have shops on the ground- 
floor, with spacious basements, lavatory, and 
w.c. connected with the shops by staircases. 
These blocks have only four floors of tenements 
above them. All the other blocks are entirely 
devoted to dwellings, and have no basements. 

Each dwelling has a separate entrance from 
the quadrangle and common staircase, giving 
access to the corridors and tenements right and. 
left on each floor. 

There are in the thirteen dwellings 271 tene-- 
ments and a superintendent’s house, made up. 
as follows :— 


No, of rooms, 





86 Three-roomed tenements 258 
164 Two-roomed tenements ..........0. 328 
21 One-roomed tenements ,,,....e.005 21 


Superintendent’s house ...... wo 


Total No. of rooms............ 611 


The three-roomed tenements are arranged as 
a living-room, 13 ft. by 12 ft. 4in.; one large 
bedroom, 15 ft. 3 in. by 9 ft. 7 in., capable of 
being divided into two bedrooms by a movable- 
screen, with separate entrances to each half ; 
one bedroom, 13 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. 

The two-roomed tenements are arranged as a 
living-room, 13 ft. by 12 ft. 4. in., and one bed- 
room, 15 ft. 3 in. by 9 ft. 7 in., capable of 
division as above described. 7 

The one-roomed tenements are arranged as a&.. 
living-room and bedroom combined, 12 ft. by~ 
12 ft. 

All the rooms are 9 ft. in height. 

The twelve shops have a frontage of 12 ft. 6 in. 
each, and a depth of 32 ft., and an average 
height of 11 ft., with basements, 9 ft. in height, . 
under the entire area of the shops. 

Water Closets.—Entering from a lobby out of 
the corridors, and adjacent to the sculleries, 
water-closets, slightly projecting beyond the- 
main line of buildings, are provided, two on. 
each floor for the joint use of the four tene- 
ments. These water-closets are thoroughly 
disconnected from the tenements; they have 
constant through ventilation and pivot-hung 
windows, and are fitted with Bristol glazed flush- 
out closets of the best construction, and water- 
waste preventing cisterns. 

Staircases, Lobbies, and Floors.—There are 
thirteen staircases, one to each dwelling. 

The stairs and landings are of stone, The 
landings to the stairs are open to the quadrangle- 
front for their entire height, and project from: 
the main building, forming a balcony protected: 
by a wrought-iron railing. The stairs and! 
corridors are amply lighted by the windows of 
the sculleries and by these openings, thus 
affording through ventilation from front to back 
of each dwelling. 

The floors of laundries, sculleries, corridors,, 
and water-closets are of Portland cement con- 
crete; the floors to living-rooms and bedrooms: 
are boarded, but are specially constructed to 
prevent, as far as possible, the spread of 
fire. 
A granolithic washable dado, finished terra- 
cotta colour, is formed for a height of 4 ft. 
round the staircases and corridors, above which 
the walls are plastered and coloured in a suit- 
able tint. The walls of the laundries and water- 
closets are fair pointed and lime whitened. 

Receptacles for Dust, Ashes, and other Refuse. 
The dust and ashes only on each floor are disposed 
of through a ventilated shoot formed in the 
angle of the lobby leading to w.c. This shoot. 
terminates in a receptable placed in position 
on the ground-floor, and there are two con- 
nexions in this shoot in the corridors on each 
floor. Provision is made for all other refuse 
being deposited in special orderly-bins external 
to the building, and placed in the railing of the- 
enclosure in the quadrangle. 

Laundry.—In addition to the above accom- 
modation, each tenant will have the sole use,. 
for a fixed day, or portions of days, of a spacious. 
laundry placed centrally on each floor, with two 
entrances from the corridors, and intended for 
the use of the four tenements on that floor. 
The laundry is lighted by a large bay window, 
which is divided into several pivot-hung sashes. 
all opening for ventilation. By the proposed 
arrangements each tenant will have for the day, 
or portions of days, the privacy that would 
attach to a laundry within his own tenement,, 
without any of the disadvantages arising from 
conducting washing operations therein. It is 
fitted up with double wash-troughs and a copper, 
water being laid on to each. A galvanised iron 
hood is placed over each copper and connected 
with the flue, so that the steam may be speedily 
carried away. 
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Sculleries.—On each side of the laundry on 
every floor immediately leading from the 
corridor is provided a double sink of Bristol 
glazed ware with hardwood drainers, with water 
laid on to each, being one sink for the use of 
each tenant. An additional water-tap is placed 
in the corridors on each floor near the sculleries. 

The interior of the tenements is made as 
attractive and cheerful as possible. The walls 
of all the rooms are plastered and finished in 
distemper. Around the living-rooms there is a 
dado of a dark tint, surmounted by a neat 
stencilled border, above which the walis are 
finished in a lighter colour. 

Special care has heen exercised in selecting 
serviceable and pleasing tints for the finishing 
colours of the woodwork and distempering. 
The fittings to each tenement comprise a series 
of useful articles, thus dispensing to the fullest 
extent with movable furniture. 

A special combination dresser, larder, coal- 
bunker, and closet are provided in each living- 
room. The larder is fitted with slate shelves, 
meat-hooks, hangers, &c., and is ventilated by 
openings into the corridor filled in with terra- 
cotta ventilators, covered on the inside with 
perforated zinc. There are also attached cup 
rails, small and large cupboards, drawers, «c., 
and underneath a coal-bunker with sliding 
doors in the living-room, and fitted with a small 
door in the corridor, through which the coals 
can be delivered. 

Hat and coat rails are fixed in all the rooms, 
and in the bedrooms shelving and hanging 
closets, and in the divisible bedrooms, which are 
provided with two entrances, one of which 
forms a convertible closet when not required 
as an entrance. 

The sashes of all the windows throughout 
open for their entire area. They are divided 
into three parts, the lower sashes being double- 
hung, and the upper sash pivot hung. The 
dower portion of each window is divided into 
small squares, and is glazed with cathedral 
tinted glass, giving both a cheerful appearance, 
and at the same time acting as a window blind. 
The windows of all the living rooms and bed- 
rooms are fitted with Venetian blinds, stained 
and varnished. 

Adequate provision has been made for the 
admission of fresh air through the ventilators 
in external walls and corridors, and the extrac- 
tion of foul air is provided for through flues 
in the chimney breast fitted with mica flap 
ventilators. 

Each living-room has a specially designed cast- 
iron combination mantel and over-mantel and a 
cooking range fitted with oven, plate-rack, and 
other useful accessories. All parts liable to 
heavy wear are made in wrought-iron,— 
such as the fire bars and fall-down bars 
of fire-grate and draw-out fret, &. At 
the back of the fire-grate a hot-air chamber 
has been constructed which is supplied with 
cold fresh-air through perforated terra cotta air 
bricks fixed in the external walls and thence 
through a cavity formed in the wall leading to 
the air-chamber. The air when warmed passes 
through pipes leading to the living-rooms and 
bedrooms, the supply being regulated by cast- 
iron hit-and-miss ventilators placed in the walls 
of these rooms. 

The whole of the door furniture and fittings 
and general ironmongery is specially designed 
and made of malleable iron, the cost being less 
than the commoner furniture generally used. 

The outer door of each tenement is furnished 
with a malleable iron knocker, representing 
“The Liver” (which forms part of the Corpo- 
ration crest), a door-handle forming a knocker 
capable of being used by children, and an 
enamelled iron number. The keys to all locks 
throughout each dwelling vary. 

Elevation of Buildings, §c.—The buildings 
have been erected in Liverpool grey common 
bricks, with splayed red pressed brick arches 
and window jambs, moulded labels over win- 
dows and panels under same, cornices and 
bands, and red pressed bricks used sparingly 
in a few other places. Red terra-cotta has 
been used in the main entrance doorways and 
dormers. Wrought-iron balconies are intro- 
duced in connexion with the main staircase of 
each dwelling in the quadrangle front. The roof 
is covered with Welsh slates from a selected 
quarry, and there are Yorkshire stone sills to all 
windows projecting 1 ft. from the face of the 
wall for plants in pots or window-boxes, each 
being fitted with neat wrought-iron guard-rails. 

_ The buildings have practically double eleva- 
tions, requiring careful treatment. The wall- 





surface has been broken by slight projections 
surmounted by dormers. The extra cost in- 
curred by this mode of treating the elevations, 
by the introduction of terra-cotta and the 
materials already described, over elevations of 
the plainest character, is inappreciable in so 
extensive a block of dwellings. 

Sewerage and Drainage.—The sewers in the 
streets surrounding the dwellings are 3 ft. by 
1 ft. 10 in., brick sewers. They are of recent 
construction, and thoroughly ventilated at 
frequent intervals by means of open grids. 
They receive all the waste and soil pipes from 
the buildings, with the exception of the block 
fronting Cazneau-street. 

The drains in the quadrangle consist of 
glazed earthenware socket-pipes, caulked and 
jointed in Portland cement, 6 in., 9 in., and 12 in. 
in diameter respectively. One of these takes 
the waste and soil pipes from the closets of the 
shops above referred to, and eventually dis- 
charges into the main sewer. The others only 
receive the water from the roofs, and the 
surface water of the quadrangle. The former 
drain is ventilated by a special 6 in. ventilating 
shaft fixed to the building, discharging well 
above the roof-line, and is furnished at its 
highest point with an automatic flush-tank of 
300 gallons capacity, constructed in brickwork. 

The remaining drains in the quadrangle are 
also ventilated. The whole of the waste-pipes 
from the buildings are disconnected from the 
drains, and discharge into ventilated 4 in. by 
4 in. cast-iron pipes attached to the buildings, 
and they are caulked and jointed in red lead. 
These pipes again discharge over the water 
line of a trapped gully at the foot of same, 
fixed in the footpath within the building 
line, and covered with a grating acting as an 
air inlet. 

The closets discharge into an external 6 in. 
socketted and lead-jointed cast-iron soil-pipe, 
with special junction cast on, of sufficient 
length to reach inside the wall of the building 
to receive the outlet from the closet, the joint 
being made within the wall-line. These soil- 
pipes continue above the roof-line the fall 
diameter, and terminate with a cowl on top, 
and are supplied with fresh-air inlets. Both 
the syphon and improved flush-out closet are 
of Bristol glazed ware, the former having an 
air-tight inspection cover. 

The waste-pipes from the sculleries, sinks, 
wash-troughs, &c., are formed entirely of Bristol 
glazed pipes, 1{in. in diameter, thus dispensing 
with lead piping. They are fitted underneath 
with a syphon of the same material, furnished 
with an air-tight inspection - inlet, with the 
requisite piping, and discharging external to 
the buildings, as already described. 

The public drains are flushed at frequent 
intervals, and all the private drains within the 
city are flushed twice annually, free of cost, 
by the Corporation, and oftener, on payment of 
a small fee by the owners of the property. 
These regulations will equa'!ly apply to this 
block of buildings. 

Water Supply.—A constant-service supply is 
laid on to every floor of the dwellings, to sinks 
and laundries, and in corridors. The taps in 
the corridors are provided with half-coupling on 
nose for hose-pipe, rendering them capable of 
being used in case of fire on any floor. Fire 
hydrants are also fixed around the quadrangle, 
and two double drinking-fountains are provided. 
All water for domestic use is drawn direct from 
the mains. A 500-gallon slate storage.cistern 
fixed in the roof of each dwelling supplies the 
6-gallon flush regulating cisterns fixed over each 
water-closet. All taps used are screw-down 
bib taps. 

The whole of the fittings are of the best 
description, stamped and approved by the 
Water Department of the Corporation of 
Liverpool. — 

Gas Supply.—Gas is laid on to the buildings 
through an independent 3-in. cast-iron main 
laid around the quadrangle. The outlet from 
the street main leads into the meter-house in 
the basement of the superintendent’s house, in 
which are fixed two 200-light meters discharg- 
ing into the 3-in. main. 

The gas supply is under the control of the 
superintendent in his general office by means of 
a wheel attached toa valve on the main. 

Pressure gauges are also fixed in his office to 
facilitate the adjustment of supply, and a #-in. 
by-pass is fixed on the valve to prevent the 
total extinction of the lights. 

Branches to each of the thirteen blocks are laid 
from the main with a stop-cock fixed on same on 








the outside of the building inclosed in a suitable 
iron box. The corridors and sculleries are pro. 
vided with glazed lanterns of suitable desi 
affixed to the walls, and in each of the living 
rooms and laundries an ornamental iron pendant 
with ball joint is fixed. Over the entrance door 
to each dwelling a bracket lamp of ornamenta] 
design has been fixed, also lamps to main 
entrance in Cazneau-street. 

The fittings throughout are of the best descrip. 
tion of their class, and every precaution is taken 
to avoid the waste of gas and ensure its econo- 
mical consumption. To each of the burners in 
the corridors, sculleries, and laundries a special] 
cock is fixed capable only of being opened or 
shut by a key in the possession of the superin. 
tendent, also separate main cocks to the supply- 
pipes laid to each of the tenements and fixed in 
the corridors. These are also under his control. 

Governors are fixed to all the lights limiting 
the consumption to 3 cubic feet per hour of 
20-candle gas, with the exception of the outside 
lamps, which are rated at 4 cubic feet per hour, 

Cost of Dwellings, and Estimated Returns.— 
The total estimated cost of the dwellings, 
including the market value of the site,—viz,, 
9,195 yards of land,—is 70,0001. It is esti- 
mated that at least the following moderate 
rents will be readily obtained, viz. :— 

Three-room tenements, 6s. per week. 

Two-room tenements, 4s. 6d. per week. 

One-room tenements, 2s. 3d. per week. 

These rents are exclusive of the charge for 
gas if used in the living-room, but inclusive of 
all rates and taxes, which will be paid by the 
Corporation. These rents are well within the 
means of those of the artisan class who require 
to reside near their work, and for whom these 
dwellings have been erected. They compare 
favourably with the average rents generally 
paid for the inferior accommodation now pro- 
vided in cottage houses in Liverpool. 

On this basis, and a moderate estimated rental 
for the shops, after allowing ample margin for 
all leakages, such as rates, taxes, insurance, 
superintendent’s salary, empties, and repairs, 
the buildings only should yield a net return of 
4% per cent. on their estimated cost of 55,0001. 
and still leave a balance of rental which, if 
capitalised on a 3% per cent. basis, will repre- 
sent the full market value of the site for this 
purpose. 

In judging the financial result of this scheme 
it has to be borne in mind that the object of the 
Corporation was not to cover this site to its full 
capacity with dwellings, but to erevt buildings 
of the best class for their purpose and of the 
highest sanitary standard, thus affording an 
example to be followed in the future by private 
enterprise, while, at the same time, providing 4 
large unbuilt-upon space in this densely-popu- 
lated district. 

The unbuilt-upon open space attached to these 
dwellings over and above that required by 
the Liverpool Building Act is 2,845 square 
yards. 

The value of this land, as well as the cost in- 
curred in laying it, out is included in the total 
cost upon which the above percentage returns 
have been calculated. 

Messrs. Hughes & Stirling, of Liverpool, were 
the contractors for the buildings. 

The Corporation supplied the ranges, grates, 
and ironmongery to be fixed by the contractors. 
They have also executed certain other works 2 
connexion with the buildings, viz., the external 
gas supply and the granolithic dado, by con 
tract, and the external drainage, laying out, and 
paving of the site and the paving of the abutting 
streets and other minor works by Corporation 
workmen. ; : 

Mr. John G. Garthwaite acted as chief archi- 
tectural assistant both in connexion with the 
preparation of the contract and the detail 
drawings, and during the execution of = 
works. Mr. Augustus F. Scott acted as cler 
of works. 


SCULPTURE AT THE PARIS SALON. 


For some particulars regarding the -— 
works in sculpture which form the wabjeos © 
part of our illustrations this week, ee 378 
article “Sculpture at the Paris Salon” (p. 9! 
in the present number). 
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British Museum.—Mr. J. A. P. MaoBritt 
next lecture on “The Succeeding Greek Se Pp 
tors after Pheidias,” is fixed for the 22nd inst; 
at 2°30 p.m. precisely. 
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MEMORIAL STATUE OF LOUIS PHILIPPE AND HIS QUEEN, 
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SCULPTURE AT THE PARIS SALON: “THE CONSTABLE DE MONTMORENCY 
M. Paut Dusois, Scuupror. 
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THE CREMATORIUM AT MILAN. | 
THE practice of burning the dead does not 
appear to be making much progress in this’ 
country, although a crematorium has been for 
some time established at Woking Cemetery; on 
the Continent the formalities and difficulties | 
attending cremation are less onerous, and the | 
practice is gaining in popularity both in France, | 


where it has only recently been legalised, and tagious disease. After the rites of the church | 


in Italy, where this method of burning the dead 
has been carried out since 1880. Several of the | 
Italian cities have crematoriums. Perhaps the | 
best example is the one at Milan, which was. 


carefully designed for the purpose. It is a 
single-storied building, constructed of white 
marble, and situated at the extreme end of the 
Campo Santo or cemetery of Milan. The 
general arrangement is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The funeral service takes 
place in the entrance-hall, marked A, the body 
usually lying on a bier; a closed coffin is only 
required when the death occurred from a con- 


are finished, the corpse is removed to the mor- 
tuary, G, where the attendants place it on 
an iron shell, which is supported by a carriage 
on small wheels, and this also is held by a 














framework, with other rubber-covered wheels 
running on two iron rails, which are laid 
parallel to the cremators, 'F. The apparatus 
is thus noiselessly brought in front of one of 
these previously-heated chambers, the shell on 
its carriage is quickly run into the cremator, 
where it is left supported when the carriage is 
withdrawn. An air-tight door is now closed, the 
gas fully turned on, and in from forty to fifty 
minutes, the ashes are all that remain of the 
corpse, and these are collected in the iron shell, 
which is removed in a similar manner. The 
mourners can either witness the operation 
through a sight-hole, or may wait in the room 
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marked C. The cremator generally employed B= 
is that marked F', which is heated by gas 
specially made in a Siemens producer fixed 
below. The old plan, for which F is fitted, 
was to heat with wood, in which case two 
hours were required to reduce the body 
to ashes; after considerable trial with both 
systems, the gas plan is always adopted, 
and is said to be far preferable. The ashes are 
placed in a terra-cotta box or cineraria con- 
structed to fit one of the niches shown at a, b, c 
in figs. E E, a marble tablet with name closing 
the openings; these are of similar size, larger 
tablets being used when it is desired to place 
several boxes together. 

The expense at Milan is very small, the fee 
for cremation being 50 francs, and the charge 
for the cineraria and niche is 40 francs in per- 
petuity. The poor are cremated free of charge, 
their ashes being placed in plain boxes in the 
vaults under E. 

The cremation takes place on an average four 
days a week, but on some days several funerals 
occur, in which case the cost of the operation 
to the society who carry it out is very trifling, 
the greatest expense with the gas system being 
the heating of the furnaces, which should, if 
possible, be not allowed to cool. An inscrip- 
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tion in front of the building states that it is 
dedicated to Paolo Gorni, who was the first to 
introduce cremation into Italy, and whose 
remains were thus disposed of in 1863. The 
Campo-Santo is well worth a visit, as it contains 
many handsome and artistic monuments, both 
of old and recent date, and the general arrange- 
ments of the cemetery are exceedingly well 
planned. 








AMERICAN CEMENT TESTS. 


In the construction of the extensive main 
drainage works which have recently been carried 
out at Boston, Massachusetts, a large quantity 
of cement was used, about 180,000 barrels 
being required in all. In order to find what 
was best suited for the purpose, a large number 
of tests of natural and artificial cements were 
made, which are quoted in the Proceedings 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
briquettes for testing tensile strength were of 
the usual shape vsed in this country; the break- 
ing section at first was 1 in. square, but in the 
later tests it was increased to 2} square inches. 
For ascertaining the weight per cubic foot, a box 
which would contain one-tenth of a cubic foot 
was placed 3 ft. below a coarse sieve, with which 
it was connected by means of an iron tube. 
The cement was shaken through and struck off 
level. The weights were found to vary con- 
siderably; for instance, Rosendale cement 
weighed from 49 lb. to 56 Ib. per cubic foot, 
while an Amerivan Portland cement weighed 
25 lb. The more coarsely ground the cement 
the greater was its weight, but no direct ratio 
could be discovered between weight and strength, 
although, as a general rule, heavy cement, if 
thoroughly burned and finely ground, was pre- 
ferred to lighter kinds. Colour also was found 
to be of little use for indicating quality, except 
in the case of some Portland cement, in which 
a yellowish hue denoted lack of sufficient 
burning. 

Great importance was attached to fineness, 
standard sieves varying from No. 50 to No. 120 
being used in testing. The former was found 
to be too coarse, and the latter was adopted as 
a standard, but was considered quite as fine as 
would be practically useful. The difference in 
price between two cements, in one of which 70 
per cent. and in the other 88 per cent. passed 
the sieve, was 88 cents. (3s. 8d.) per barrel, but 
it was found to be cheaper to use the dearer 
and finer of the two. Tests were made with 
neat cement and cement and sand, the latter 
being found preferable. The strength of neat 
cement briquettes did not always indicate a 
capacity of the cement to bind with sand. The 
usual proportions used were one of cement to 
three of rather coarse sea-sand. The propor- 
tion of water used in making the briquettes 
varied with different brands, and was so 
arranged that the mcrtar was somewhat stiffer 
than that commonly used by masons. The 
mortar was rammed into the mould, and the 
time of setting was determined by noting the 
time elapsed before the cement would bear a 
wire 1-12th in. diameter loaded with a } lb. 
weight, or a 1-24th in. diameter wire loaded 
with a pound weight. If it would bear the latter 
test the setting of the cement was assumed to 
be complete. No direct relation was estab- 
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lished between initial energyand subsequent 
strength. To make a satisfactory trial, not less 
than amonthwasrequired. In one case briquettes 
showed a strength of 267 lb. in one month and 
fell to pieces in six months. In one series of 
tests extending over two years it was found that 
when ten or more parts of sand were mixed with 
one part of Portland cement, the strength at 
the end of the second year was less than at six 
months. Salt water was found to retard the 
setting, but it had no important effect upon 
strength. Although the differences in strength 
due to the amount of water are considerable at 
first, they diminish greatly with age,—from 20 
to 25 per cent. of water gave the best results for 
Portland cement. Finely-ground cements were 
found to be weaker than coarsely-ground when 
tested neat, but with an admixture of sand the 
positions were reversed. German cements were 
found to be more finely ground than English. 
Ten per cent. of loam in sand reduced the 
breaking load by about one half when tested at 
one month, but at six months and one year 
little difference was found. For stopping leaky 
joints a mixture of clay with cement mortar was 
used, and tests made showed that clay in mode- 
rate quantities does not weaken cement mortar, 
and such mortars were found not to suffer from 
exposure to the weather during a period of two 
years and a half. Another mixture used for the 
same purpose was composed of melted tallow 
mixed with Portland cement and sand in equal 
parts. The tensile strength of this compound 
after one week was 40 lb. per square inch, but 
it did not increase in a year. 

Tests of transverse stress were made with 
concrete beams 10 in. square and about 6 ft. 
long, which were broken after being buried in 
the earth for six months. They were found to 
have a rather low modulus, and it was con- 
sidered desirable to give concrete ample time to 
harden when transverse stress is to be opposed. 
Tests were made to show the resistance of 
cement mortars to abrasion. Blocks were 
moulded 1}in. square, and were allowed to 
harden eight months. They were then pressed 
against a grindstone with a pressure of 20 Jb. 
The largest quantity of sand that the cement 
would bind without allowing the grains to be 
pulled out when grinding gave a mortar that 
opposed the greatest resistance. Cement, both 
neat and mixed with sand, was filled into lamp- 
glasses, in which they were allowed to set, and 
afterwards were immersed in water. In three 
days all the glasses began tocrack. Anattempt 
was made to measure the expansion, the result 
being that 10-in. cubes expanded lineally 0-001 
asa@maximum. A mortar of one of Portland 
cement and two of sand was allowed to harden 
for a week, when it was pulverised and again 
made into briquettes. After two years the 
strength was 93 lb. per square inch. Selenitic 





cement was not found to have superiority over 


the ordinary kinds sufficient to compensate for 
increased cost. 

The paper from which these brief quotations 
are made contains many other details of 
considerable importance, and those of our 
readers who are interested in these matters 
would do well to refer to the original communi- 
cation, which was contributed to the American 
Society of Civil Engineers by Mr. EK. C. Clarke, 
and is to be found in the twenty-fourth volume 
(1885) of the Transactions. 











DURRANS’S PATENT SCOUR TRAP. 


THis trap, of which we give a section, is the 
invention of an architect, Mr. Thomas Durrans, 
A.R.1.B.A., and it is being introduced by the 
House Sanitation Company, Upper Baker- 
street. The special advantages in this new trap 
over existing devices are thus summarised by its 
manufacturers :— 


**1, Freedom of access to and perfect command for 
cleansing purposes of the trap and waste-pipe leading from 
same, 

2. A good scouring wash-out is effected in the usual 
action of the trap, thereby avoiding settlement of deposit 
therein and preventing corrosion. aoe 

3. It is a readily accessible and perfect trap, and it will 
be seen that on removal of swill dip every facility of 
access is obtained to the waste-pipe leading from the trap 
(which no other trap offers) for the removal of deposit 
which so often occurs in the pipe. ; 

4, Themomentum of the water is checked by the scourin 
arrangement in the dip, thereby avoiding all possibility 0 
syphoning, which is so often the cause of untrapping 1D 
other traps. ; 

5. The dip seal is not too readily separated by the 
domestic or user, which facility in existing traps is the 
frequent cause of the introduction of sewer gas, and 
consequently of ill health into houses. " 

6. The obstructive screw cap which collects deposit 1s 
avoided, and better access provided to all parts of the trap 
and waste-pipe from the top of the sink, instead of, as now, 
to the trap only in an awkward — underneath the 
sink, and usually requiriog skilled labour to cleanse the 
same.” 


We briefly referred to this trap in our notice 
of the recent Building Trades’ Exhibition. We 
may add that only one metal joint is required to 
fix it, and that the outlet connexion can 
adjusted to any angle. 








The Sites of the Clerkenwell Prisons. 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the 11th inst., Mr. Selway reported, 
with reference to the suggested erection of 
artisans’ dwellings on the sites of Coldbath- 
fields and Clerkenwell prisons, that the Works 
and General Purposes Committee had informed 
the Secretary of State that the committee did 
not think it expedient to enter into negotiations 
for purchasing the sites for the erection of 
artisans’ dwellings, and were of opinion that 
the ground wrull be of more service as open 
spaces, 
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ARBITRATION CASE: INGESTRE HALL 
AND STABLES, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
BIRCH ¥, EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT. 


THis matter in arbitration has recently been 
frought to a close. The case as stated for the 
plaintiff was that, having been appointed architect 
yr the restoration of Ingestre Hall, and for the 
pew stables at Ingestre, he made certain arrange- 
ments with the defendant as to remuneration, and 
had conducted the works up to an advanced stage 
of completion, when he was summarily dismissed 
without any cause being assigned. Under these 
circumstances he considered himself entitled to 
send in his account in the usual manner, and in 
accordance with the customs of the profession ; and 
that, notwithstanding his having in the first instance 
, to forego remuneration for certain services, 
under the altered circumstances this was now fairly 
chargeable, owing to the course adopted by the 
defendant, no charge of professional neglect or 
misconduct having been alleged against the 
plaintiff. 

The defence was that the plaintiff was not 
entitled to these charges, nor to any percentage 
beyond 5 per cent. on the sum actually expended 
up to the date when his services were dispensed 
with ; that he was not entitled to 2} per cent. on 
the cost of works which had not been actually 
executed under his supervision ; and that the sum 
paid into court was sufficient. 

Evidence for the plaintiff as to the fairness of 
his (the plaintiff's) charges and the customs of the 
profession was given by Mr, Charles Barry and Mr. 
W. Young. Representatives of Messrs. Maple, of 
Tottenham-court-road, and Messrs. Jennings, sani- 
tary engineers, of Lambeth, were then called by 
the defence to prove having prepared designs and 
executed works independent of the plaintiff’s super- 
vision, and subsequently to the termination of his 
services. 

At this stage the proceedings were closed. by the 
defendant offering to augment the sum already paid 
into Court to a satisfactory amount, and to pay all 
costs of the action. This was agreed to by the 
plaintiff, and the arbitrator, Mr. F. A. Bosanquet, 
Q.C., was requested to make his award agreeably 
therewith. 

Mr. Charles, Q.C., and Mr. F. Radcliffe were 
counsel for the plaintiff, the solicitors being 
Messrs. Radcliffes, Cator, & Martineau. Mr. Witt 
was counsel for the defendant, and Messrs, Wood- 
ward, Macleod, & Blyth, solicitors. 








BISHOP DE MARCHIA’S TOMB. 


Sir,—From the notes accompanying the very 
beautiful drawings of the tomb of Bishop Wm. de 
Marchia in Wells Cathedral, which appeared in the 
Builder of last week, it seems that Mr. R. W. Paul 
is not aware of the existence of documentary 
evidence existing in the hands of the Chapter, 
ap. that, though the death of the bishop was in 

302, the monument was only erected during the 
time of the great dean, John de Godeley (sat from 
1305 to Feb. 4, 1332) ; and further, that its execution 
probably was a little before 1326, immediately after 
which time the dean seems to have pulled down the 
older chapter-room, leaving its stairs, and built up 
that now existing, it being from this circumstance 
that the stone floor yet exists of the first, and 

resents that wonderful collection of full-sized 
edieval drawings now seen on the pavement 
stones,—a discovery made by Mr. J. O. Scott,— 
and, as the largest collection existing in England of 
such things, certainly deserves more consideration 
than it has yet received. 
Jas. THOS. IRVINE, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Carlisle—The Border Counties New Home 
for Incurables, Carlisle, was formally opened 
on the 10th inst. in the presence of a large 
company. The Lord Bishop of Carlisle con- 
ducted the dedication service, after which Lady 
Vane declared the building open. The building 
was designed by Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, archi- 
tect, of Carlisle, whose plans were selected in 
competition, and carried out under his superin- 
tendence. 

Chester-le-Street (County Durham).—A large 
extension of the Chester-le-Street Co-operative 
Store has just been opened, having been erected 
ata cost of about 6,0001. The contractors are 
Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Son, of Birtley; and 
the architects are Messrs. Septimus Oswald & 
Son, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose designs were 
selected in public competition. The work just 
finished is only a portion of the entire building 
Scheme contemplated, and further works will 
be commenced forthwith. 

Tunbridge Wells.—Mr. Elphicke is preparing 
drawings for the erection of a brick church 
mission-room, to seat 300 people, at High 
Brooms, Tunbridge Wells. The High Brooms 
Brick and Tile Co. have kindly given a site, 
besides a handsome donation, for this purpose. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Aylesbury.—It is proposed to add a tower, 
baptistery, and porch, to insert a new west 
window, and to reseat Walten Church, Ayles- 
bury. Mr. Brett A. Elphicke is preparing 
plans for the above additions and alterations. 

Blackburn.—A new church, built throughout 
of stone, has been recently erected in Black- 
burn, from the designs of Mr. W. 8. Varley, of 
that town, and will be opened very shortly. 
The order for the choir-stalls, altar-table, pulpit, 
and rails was entrusted to the firm of Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, and carried out by them under 
the superintendence of the architect. 

Cheadle.—A. carved oak pulpit, in the Early 
Decorated style, hsa been erected in Cheadle 
Church, which is shortly to be opened. It has 
been made by Messrs. Jones & Willis, and was 
carried out under the superintendence of the 
architects, Messrs. Lewis & Son, of Newcastle, 
Staffordshire. 

London.—Considerable alteration and enrich- 
ment has been made to the chancel of Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate, lately. The old stone 
steps nave been removed, and polished green 
granite substituted forthem. The Communion- 
table has been raised, and the step under same 
enriched with a representation of the passion- 
flower in ceramic mosaic. All the remaining 
space inside the altar-rail, which is of polished 
brass, is laid with Godwin’s encaustic tiles, of a 
rich design. It is also intended to relay the 
remainder of the chancel with tiles, and to add 
marble steps at the entrance from the nave. 
Lady Brabazon has kindly offered to give a new 
pulpit in polished alabaster and marble of very 
rich design, and which is now being prepared ; 
and another member of the congregation has 
also promised to defray the cost of a baptistery 
at the west end of the church, and within 
which will be placed an inlaid marble and 
alabaster font. The whole work has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. J. Underwood 
& Sons, to whom the pulpit and baptistery have 
also been entrusted. | 

Paignton ( Devonshire.) — The church accom- 
modation of Paignton being somewhat limited, 
steps have just been taken to provide a 
new church in that district. Having obtained 
a grant from the KEcclesiastical Commis- 
sioners towards the endowment, in addition to 
the gift of the site, the committee invited a 
limited number of architects to send in designs, 
and unanimously decided in favour of the one 
submitted under the nom de plume ‘* Red Rock.” 
This proved to be the joint work of Mr. Edward 
Gabriel and Mr. W. G. Couldrey, who have now 
been instructed to prepare the working drawings 
for same. The style of the church is Early 
English, and the well-known red sandstone 
of Devonshire is to be used both for the exterior 
and interior, with Bath stone dressings. The 
plan consists of a nave 30 ft. wide, with narrow 
aisles to be used only as passages, north and 
south transepts, chancel 24 ft. wide, with 
apsidal end, organ-chamber, and vestry. <A 
narthex is provided at the west end, which 
gives access both to the nave and aisles. The 
tower, which is at the south-west angle of the 
building, serves as a baptistery, and is finished 
with a lofty spire, 180 ft. high. Accommoda- 
tion is provided in the nave and transepts for 
550 persons. 

Streatham. — The memorial stones of the 
Eardley Memorial Church were laid on the 3rd 
inst. The church, which is to be erected in 
memory of the late vicar of Emmanuel Church, 
Streatham-common, the Rev. Stenton Eardley, 
will be built of red brick, with stone facings. 
The site is at the south end of Ellison-road. 
The cost of the building will be about 8,000/. 
Mr. Ernest George is the architect, and Mr. 
Nightingale is the builder. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Bangor.—Through the munificence of Mrs. 
Symes, of Bangor, a large Munich window has 
lately been erected in the south transept of 
Bangor Cathedral, to the memory of the late 
Dean Edwards. There are two two-light 
windows, with a circle above each, a large rose 
above all uniting the whole into one grand 
window. The Rev. Owen Evans, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Welsh at St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter, and Minor Canon of Bangor, has worked 
out the idea of representing Christ as the 
Centre and Interpreter of all things. This ig 





illustrated by subjects from the lives of Moseg | 


and Elijah in the Old Testament, and from 
St. Matthew and St. Paul in the New. In the 
large rose above is a figure of Christ enthroned 
in glory, while in the small circles are adoring 
angels. The artists to whom the carrying out 
of this elaborate scheme has been entrusted 
are Messrs. Mayer & Co., of Munich and 
London. 

Dalston.—A large east window has lately been 
erected in St. Philip’s Church, Dalston. The 
subject, which is carried through the three 
lights composing the window, represents the 
Ascension of Our Lord. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. R. Morris, of Kennington- 
road, from the designs and cartoons of Mr. O. 
J. von Holtorp, of Forest-road, Dalston. 

Knowbury.—The three-light east window of 
Knowbury Church, Ludlow, has lately been 
filled with Munich stained glass. The centre 
compartment contains the Crucifixion; the left- 
hand light a Jewish priest sacrificing a lamb 
as a burnt offering; and the right-hand light a 
Christian priest offering the Holy Eucharist, the 
whole being intended to convey the idea of the 
connexion of the sacrifices of the Old and New 
Testaments by the sacrifice of Our Saviour on 
the cross, the quatrefoil above containing a slain 
lamb. The work has been designed and 
executed by Messrs. Mayer & Co. 








Che Student’s Column. 


OUR BUILDING STONES.—XYV. 
ARTIFICIAL STONES. 
Ri nt RCHITECTS and builders have had to 









WA} give considerable attention of late 
eames} years to the question as to whether it 
is better to construct edifices with natural or 
artificial stones. Some of the kinds of stone 
artificially made are unquestionably more 
durable than the ordinary natural stones used 
in building, and if they can be produced at 
a reasonable cost they should on that account 
be utilised where practicable. 
One of the principal of these is 


Terra Cotta. 


Asits name implies, this material is “ burned 
earth.” In the strictest sense of the term, 
bricks and pottery should be included under 
the same heading, but terra cotta is generally 
understood to mean that kind of burned earth 
which has been carefully prepared, the clay 
being of better quality, besides being more 
skilfully manipulated and fired than ordinary 
pottery ware. 

Terra cotta is made in the following manner. 
The clay is first thoroughly mixed by passing 
through what are called ‘* pugging-mills.” 
Finely-ground burned clay, in certain propor- 
tions, is also mixed with it to prevent it from 
warping and twisting in the after stages of 
manufacture. The mass should be as perfectly 
homogeneous as it is possible to make it, and, 
in particular cases, after undergoing a process 
which expels any air that may be present, it 
is pressed carefully into moulds, precaution 
being again taken to prevent any accumulation 
of air in the corners and crevices of the moulds. 
The reason why these points are so carefully 
attended to is because the heat of the kiln 
would cause the air to expand, and the work in 
consequence would be cracked. In pressing the 
material into moulds, it is necessary to keep it 
the same thickness throughout, as when the 
burning causes the clay to contract, any varia- 
tion in thickness would distort it. The moulded 
clay is afterwards dried very gradually and with 
extreme care. If the operation is carried on too 
quickly, or if any draughts of cold air are 
admitted, the stone becomes warped and useless. 
The final burning is, perhaps, the most important 
part of the process, as the quality of the terra 
cotta is greatly dependent upon it. Its ordi- 
nary colours, when well burned, are red, blue, 
and buff. They may be considerably modified 
by the amount of heat used; and if other 
colours are desired, foreign matter must be 
added. If the clay used contains much oxide 
of iron, lime, magnesia, or other impurities, it 
will not burn well. White clay is sometimes 
used with only enough iron mixed to colour it. 

Terra cottais very durable; but it is not from 
the fact that monuments of high antiquity made 
of this material in Eastern countries have been 
handed down to us in such an excellent state of 
preservation, that we should judge of its 
durability when utilising it in this country; for 
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the climate of those countries is often quite 
different from that of our own, and the monu- 
ments under consideration have, in many in- 
stances, not been exposed to the action of the 
weather. We know the durability of terra cotta, 
because it has been tried in this country for 
many years, and the rate of its decay has been 
shown to be almost ni/. Thus it has an immense 
advantage over those other artificial stones but 
recently introdnced into the market, for we 
know next to nothing, from experience, of the 
durability of the latter. 

Like almost everything else, however, there 
are both good and bad kinds of terra - cotta. 
Those of bad quality have usually resulted from 
defective burning; and when that is the case 
it disintegrates very shortly after being built 
up. 
It is very difficult to produce blocks of 
burned clay which shall have a greater thick- 
ness than 1 in., so the ordinary method of 
making the blocks for building is to construct a 
shell of terra cotta 1 in. thick strengthened 
with cross-webs, which also help to preserve 
its shape in the burning. The spaces are then 
filled up with concrete, according to whether 
it is required to be extra strong or not. 

This concrete is mixed rather weak to pre- 
vent it swelling and thus bursting the sides of 
the block. 

The better kinds of terra-cotta are capable 
of taking a great thrusting stress, but, of course, 
the actual weight required to crush it depends 
on the thickness of the walls of the blocks ex- 
perimented upon, and whether they are filled 
with concrete or hollow. The kind of concrete 
used must also be taken into account. 

A block of terra cotta about 1 ft. cube, which 
had no cross-webs or concrete in it, splintered 
at the edges at 40 tons and broke at 100 tons. 
Its resistance when solid is said to bear a com- 
pression nearly one-third greater than ordinary 
Portland stone. | 

Terra cotta when used hollow is very light, 
not weighing more than 60 lb. to 70 lb. per 
cubic foot. This is a source of economy, 
as much saving is effected in carriage and 
labour. 

It is a good material for resisting the action 
of fire. Mr. James Doulton, speaking on this 
subject at Carpenters’ Hall a short time ago, 
said that heat has merely the effect of burning 
off the dirt from terra cotta, making it look 
fresh. This was exemplified by the fire at his 
own premises not Jong since. After the fire, 
which, though of short duration, was terrifically 
fierce, on examination the sills of windows and 
copings of walls, which were of stone, were 
found to be destroyed, but the dressings of the 
windows, which were of terra cotta, were 
perfectly sound, the great heat merely brighten- 
ing them up, and making them look like new.* 

One of the disadvantages of using terra cotta 
for building walls is that the unequal shrinkage 
causes the blocks occasionally to be twisted; 
thus the long lines of the building become 
uneven. ‘To set such uneven blocks right, they 
are often chiselled. This should not be too 
frequently resorted to, as it takes off the outer 
surface of the material,—the part, in fact, that 
is the chief cause of the preservation of it from 
the attacks of the atmosphere. This outer 
surface is formed in the burning. 

An inferior kind of terra cotta is made by 
coating a rough indifferent clay with one of a 
much more expensive nature, but unless these 
two bodies have been most carefully prepared, 
they are sure in course of time to destroy one 
another; that is, the inequality in their shrink- 
age will cause air cracks in the fine outer skin, 
which will inevitably retain moisture, and cause 
the surface layer to drop off in scales after the 
winter frosts. 

Terra cotta is largely used in architectural 
ornamentation, and especially where the 
designs have to be repeated several times. 

Buildings exist with terra-cotta mouldings 
and ornaments which were erected between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The use 
of the material appears to have been discon- 
tinued shortly afterwards, and it was not until 


the latter end of last century that it again came 
into use. 





Slag. 


Where ordinary stone is not easily obtainable, 
slag proves to be a most useful substitute. It 
has not been used in this country to any great 
extent, but in places where it has been employed 
the results have been perfectly satisfactory. 


a 





* See the Builder, p, 539, ante, 


All kinds of slag are not suitable for manu- 
facturing into building stones; those which 
contain too much lime fall to pieces on ex- 
posure. In general, it may be said that slag 
should contain from 38 to 44 percent. of silica, 
and that the furnace whence it is obtained 
should be working continuously. 

According to experiments made at the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers in Paris, slag 
when made while the furnace was running on 
white iron, never became fissured under a 
pressure of less than 242 kilogrammes the 
square centimétre, and was crushed at a 
pressure of 886 kilogrammes as a minimum. 


Basalt Stone. 


The lava known as basalt has been experi- 
mented with, on rather an extensive scale, to 
discover whether it cannot be utilised for 
mouldings and the like. 

The rock is melted in a furnace, after which 
it is received into moulds of the required shape. 
It needs to be cooled very slowly, or it turns 
into a glassy substance. The tendency of 
basalt to assume a columnar structure when 
under treatment is rather a drawback, according 
to some French authorities, but we are of 
opinion that by mixing different substances 
with it the difficulty could be overcome. 








VARIORUM. 


From Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co., Sta- 
tioners’ Hall-court, we have received No. 255 
of ‘“‘ Weale’s Rudimentary Series,” viz., ‘‘ Loco- 
motive Engine Driving,” by Michael Reynolds. 
We are not surprised to find that this excellent 
manual, which is dedicated to “‘the enginemen 
and firemen of locomotive engines throughout 
the United Kingdom,” and which hag on pre- 
vious occasions been favourably noticed by us, 
has reached its seventh edition. Messrs. Crosby 
Lockwood & Co. also send us No. 256 of the 
same series, which is by the same author, its 
subject being “‘ Stationary Engine Driving.” 
This work, which is in its third edition, revised 
and enlarged, fully maintains its claim to be 
“‘a practical manual for engineers in charge of 
stationary engines.” If its precepts were 
known to and practised by people who own 
or who are placed in charge of steam-engines 
and boilers, there would be a marked diminution 
in the number of breakdowns and explosions, and 
we should not hear of such strange things as have 
been sworn to in the case of the recent catas- 
trophe at Limehouse. The author is an advo- 
cate for the adoption of a system of examination 
and certificates for enginemen, and pending 
the adoption of such a system, he has certainly 
done his part in contributing to their technical 
education and capability. “‘The Twenty-sixth 
Annual Report of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners’ (Manchester: Co- 
operative Printing Society) covers a period of 
twelve months, from December, 1884 to 
December, 1885. It includes the financial 
reports of the branches, income and expenditure 
at the general office, the number of members, 
addresses, and nights of meeting of branches, 
and a mass of other information of interest. 
It appears from the “General Secretary’s 
Remarks,” which serve as a preface to the 
volume, and which are brought down to the 
end of March of the current year, that owing 
to the prevailing depression of trade, 180 
members per 1,000 were unemployed on the 
3lst of January last. Mr. Murchie, however, 
does not think that there is any serious falling- 
off in the general volume of the building trade. 
The net income of the Society for the year was 
63,1211. 10s. 7d., and the net expenditure 
75,6631. 98s. 3d. Unemployed benefit, the 
largest item in the Society’s expenditure, cost 
34,9091. 18s. 10d., or 1l. 7s. Od. per member, 
as against 18s. 9d. per member in 1884. In 
sick benefit the Society expended 16,7191. 93.834d., 
or 12s. 114d. per member, as against 11s. 113d. 
in the previous year. The report, which 
consists of nearly 400 pages, appears to have 
been carefully compiled. “A Discourse on 
the Principles of Domestic Fireplace Construc- 
tion,’ by T. Pridgin Teale, M.A., F.C.S. 
(London: J. & A. Churchill), is are- publication, 
in pamphlet form, with illustrations, of Mr. 
Teale’s lecture at the Royal Institution on 
February 5th last, which was reported in our 
columns at the time. “The Insurance Year 
Book, 1886” (London: Simpkin, Marshall, &Co.), 
gives such information as to the position of the 














many offices mentionedas to justify itsclaim to be 





“a guide for persons effecting insurances.’?—— 
“Loss of Life and Property by Lightning, at 
Home and Abroad,’”’ by W. McGregor, Member 
of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and 
Electricians (Bedford: W. J. Robinson, Silver- 
street), is avowedly a plea for inaugurating a 
new and responsible “‘ Society for the Protection 
of Life and Property from Lightning.” It ig 
proposed to collect and to collate information 
as to disasters caused by lightning, and to 
endeavour to educate public opinion to the 
pitch of demanding municipal or other inspection 
and control of lightning conductors. The 
Society is to be cosmopolitan in its scope, and 
the proposal for its formation is based on the 
conviction of the author that so-called “ accj- 
dents” by lightning have no right to be included 
in the chapterof accidents at all. The pamphlet 
is a Suggestive one, and will well repay perusal. 
“Mathieson’s Highest and Lowest Priceg 
and Dividends Paid for the Past Six Years, — 
1880-85” (London: Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange) is a compilation which will be found 
very useful for reference.——“ The Camera, a 
Monthly Magazine for those who practise Photo- 
graphy ’’ (London: Wyman & Sons), is a new 
aspirant for favour. It is edited by Mr. T.C. Hep. 
worth, and contains interesting articles by Mr, 
R. A. Proctor, Mr. J. S. Hodson, Mr. T. H. Joyce, 
Dr. G. Lindsay Johnson, and the Editor.——The 
last volume issued of the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science”? (London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co.) is wholly occupied with a report of the 
‘ Conference on Temperance Legislation,” held 
in London in February last. Both parties to 
the controversy,—the followers of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and the representatives of the beer, 
wine, and spirit trades,—seem to have left off 
where they began: neither succeeded in con- 
vincing the other, which is just what might 
have been expected. The English Illustrated 
Magazine, for June (London: Macmillan & Co.), 
contains an interesting paper, by Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, on ‘‘ Yarmouth and the Broads,” and 
there is a well-illustrated paper on ‘‘ Umbria,” 
by Katharine 8S. Macquoid, the illustrations 
being by Mr. Thomas Macquoid. Messrs, 
Cassell & Co., of La Belle Sauvage-yard, send 
us a parcel of their popular magazines for June. 
The Quiver contains a sensible article, by Lord 
Brabazon, on “The Welfare of Young Men.” 
Little Folks, a magazine ever popular with 
the children, completes a volume of its 
new and enlarged series. In Cassell’s Family 
Magazine the first article takes the shape of 
“ An Interview with the Rev. S. A. Barnett,” of 
St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, who discourses to “‘our 
special correspondent” of “ The Dwellings of 
the London Poor.” Mr. Barnett’s views are 
pretty well known to our readers. He con- 
siders that the good management and adminis- 
tration of tenement houses are much more 
important and infinitely more likely to produce 
the wished-for results than new legislation; 
and that Sir Richard Cross’s Act, properly 
worked, is amply sufficient to meet all needs. 
He sums up the two essentials of amelioration 
as consisting in improved local administration 
and the development of the sense of duty on the 
partof the landlords. ‘‘ The Practical Dictionary 
of Mechanics,’’ another serial work published by 
Messrs. Cassell, has now reached its 114th part, 
and brings us down tothe word “Siphon.” It1s 
very fully illustrated, and copious references are 
given. The Religious Tract Society (London: 
56, Paternoster-row) send a number of their 
well-known magazines. The Leisure Hour con- 
tinues “The Story of the English Shires,” by 
the Rev. Professor Creighton, of Cambridge, 
Cumberland being dealt with in the June 
number; this is a very readable chapter. 
“Life in the Backwoods of Wisconsin” gives 
some account of the “‘lumbermen’s’’ camps of 
that state. In the Sunday at Home, Mr. Henry 
Harper continues “‘ An Artist’s Jottings in the 
Holy Land,” the illustrations clearly exhibiting 
the rugged and barren nature of some parts of 
that country. The same Society issue the 
Boy’s Own Paper and the Girl’s Own Paper. In 
the former, the illustrated papers on “ Our 
Great Public Schools” are continued, West- 
minster and Eton being treated of in the current 
number, in which Captain W. de W. Abney, 
F.R.S., contributes illustrated articles on 
“Photography for Boys.” In the Girl’s Own 
Paper Mr. H. W. Brewer concludes his papers 
on “ Architecture,” and Mr. Richard Taylor 
commences a series on ‘ Wood Engraving 38 
an Employment for Girls.’’——Several trade- 

















books and catalogues lately received deserve 
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mention. Messrs. Hamilton & Co., of Greek- 
street, Soho, have sent us an illustrated cata- 
logue and price list of their well-known 
“Semper Idem” painting- brushes, graining 
tools, &c- From Messrs. J. Arthur Young & 
(o., of Victoria Chambers, Westminster, we 
have received a useful illustrated catalogue of 
‘ron constructions, fittings, and utensils requi- 
site in “‘ the field, the farm, the garden, and the 
stable.’ Messrs. A. Ransome & Co., of Stanley 
Works, Chelsea, send us their price list 
of patented and improved woodworking ma- 
chines ; and Messrs. W. Ai. Smith & Co., of 
Cremorne Works, Chelsea, send us some illus- 
trated sheets also referring to machinery for 
working in wood. Mr. Thomas Fletcher, of 
Warrington, sends us a very useful illustrated 
catalogue of gas-heating apparatus, which he 
claims to be unique in illustrating all the pur- 
poses for which gas is applied as a fuel; but he 
does not appear to include gas engines, in 
which, perhaps, he would say that the gas is 
sed as a ‘‘ motive-power”’ and not as a “ fuel.” 
Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, of Long Acre, 
send us a very complete catalogue of fire engines 
and other apparatus used in connexion with the 
extinction of fires and the preservation of life 
and property. It contains a great deal of useful 
information with reference to the powers of 
Town Councils and other authorities in regard 
tothe protection of their respective localities 
from fire, as well as rules and suggestions for 
the formation and working of fire brigades. 
Messrs. Charles Williams & Co., of Ferry Iron- 
works, Cubitt Town, have issued a new and 
useful sheet of sections of iron joists and 
girders, with dimensions, weights, and loads 
figured. It will be found handy hung on the 
ofice wall.——Mr. Roger L. Lowe, of Farn- 
worth, Bolton, has issued a new catalogue illus- 
trating the applications of his excellent system of 
wood-block flooring. It is well worth the notice 
of architects. “ Fossick’s History of the Iron 
Trade” (London: KE. & F. N. Spon), is a very 
useful coloured and figured diagram, compiled 
and designed by Mr. R. R. Mabson, F.S.S., 
showing the production of iron in the United 
Kingdom since the year 1830, with the weight 
of iron and steel exported, and the prices of 
typical descriptions of iron during the same 
period.——‘“‘ The Colonies and India” (London: 
C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street) 
isa reprint (published at 1s.) of the very useful 
“Colonial Supplement”’ issued with Mitchell’s 
“Newspaper Press Directory’’ for the current 
year. It contains fifty-two large and closely- 
printed pages of statistical and other informa- 
tion, of special interest just now, with regard 
to India and our colonies, their commerce, 
industries, &c. Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, of 
Norwich, have issued a cheap _ illustrated 
“Guide to Norwich,” which may be found 
useful by visitors. 'The same firm also send us 
cheap illustrated guides to “ Great Yarmouth ” 
and “The Rivers and Broads of Norfolk and 
Suffolk.” These guides are very creditably got 
up, and cost only a few pence. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
_ Improvements in Cement. C. Kings- 
ord. 


This is an apparatus designed to utilise more econo- 
mically and advantageously the waste heat from coke 
ovens by providing an apparatus which comprises 
within itself means for making coke in combina- 
tion with means for utilising the heat generated in 
the manufacture of coke for generating steam and 
for drying purposes. ‘Che most important applica- 
tion or use of the improved apparatus, however, is 
the drying of slurry,” 2.¢., a mixture of chalk and 
clay or mud, used in the manufacture of cement, and 
this Is greatly hastened by the arrangement for 
utilising all the heat and constructing the apparatus 
with drawers or trays placed above the boiler. 


8,357, Improvements in Metal Roofing. C. 
olden. 


The flange at the top of the roll cap and the stop 
end at the bottom of the roll cap are connected by 


= pee of grooved and welted seams. Modifications | Martyn, Forming Letters or Designs upon Glass.— 
of existing methods are also made by attaching a| 15,776, C. McWhirter, Steam Ventilating Appa- 


holding-down clip to the roll cap by means of a slot 
and welt, which does away with the use of solder, 


and, at the same time, allows for free expansion and | dants,—2,255, L. Nash, Water Meters.—7,362, W. 
pontraction. The flange is attached to the roll cap | Parnall, Shop Counters.—8,772, E. Webb, Attach- 
y Means of a double fold, one fold being made on | ing Door Knobs to Spindles.—9,972, J. Royle, Sus- 
; roll cap and one on the flange. The fold on the > Ve 
a, cae is formed by turning up an edge three- | Shutters.—78, C. Watkins, Graining Tools.—3,783, 
ae ths of an inch at the end of the rollcap and|J. Ellam and E. Adams, Pipe Joint.—5,749, J. 
own again three-sixteenths of an inch. The flange | Howorth, Ventilators.—6,337, W. Hulse, Spirit 


the internal part and turned up 


again three- 
sixteenths of an inch, thus forming a fold on the 
flange, the flange then being placed on the roll cap, 
and, by means of a grooved tool, securely fixed 
together. The stop end is stamped out somewhat 
similarly, and the cli 
1} in. by 2 in., is passed through the slot in the roll 
cap and flattened down in such a manner as to 
prevent it moving. 


8,490, Improved Ventilated Water - closet 
Basin. F. W. Holloway. 


One or more additional arms or apertures are pro- 
vided above the level of the surface of the water 
forming the trap and above the level of the valve. 
The enlargement of the supply arm or pipe provides 
also for ventilation in the basin itself, which it is 
claimed is always kept pure, the ventilation being 
entirely distinct from any ventilation of the soil- 
pipes or traps or any contrivanee attached to or con- 
nected with any part other than the basin itself. 


2,639, Imitation of Inlaid Wood. J. Ritzdorf 
(Bonn). 


The surface of the wood to be treated is smoothed 
and then impregnated with a solution of (approxi- 
mately) one-third boiled linseed oil and two-thirds 
turpentine mixed with benzine, A stencil plate is 
then used, and a solution of ozokerite and benzine is 
brushed over. After this is done the design is 
brushed over with a mordant or stain dissolved in 
water, which only affects that portion of the design 
not stencilled. It is rubbed over with glass paper 
and then retouched, after which it is again painted 
over with a light white or yellow solution, and 
when this has become dry it is rubbed over with 
glass paper and lightly ground over, then rubbed 
over with wax or merely polished. In this way 
work may be produced to represent inlaid or 
marquetry executed in several kinds of wood. It 
may also be shaded or burned witha burning in- 
strument. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT, 


June 4.—7,501, E. Bailey and C. Mackey, Attach- 
ing Door and Other Knobs to Spindles.—7,518, P. 
Gay, Apparatus for Cutting, Dressing, and Polish- 
ing Marble, Stone, &c.—7,519, E. Salendre, 
Apparatus for Cutting, Dressing, or Polishing Stone, 
Marble, &c.—7,541, M. Brophy and J. Archer, 
Transparent Material for Roofing, &c. 
June 5.—7,568, J. Hookham, Locks and Latches. 
—7,572, J. McConnell, Soldering.—7,597, J. & J. 
Crombie, Concrete Pavement, Floors, &c. 
June 7.—7,630, J. Betteley, Sliding Window 
Sashes to Retain same in any Position. —7,635, A. 
Clark, Ventilators.—7,647, H. Diedrich, Tiles. 
June 8.—7,670, G. Mason, Fastenings for Window 
Sashes.—7,674 and 7,675, H. Mathey, Manufacture 
of Cement.—7,676, H. Mathey, Colouring Cement. 
—7,683, J. Fawcett, Weather Bar for Doors and 
Windows.—7,684, L. Wall, Connecting Knobs to 
Spindles.—7,708, H. Lake, Draining of Houses, &c. 
—7,712, H. Denne, Window Fastener. 
June 9.—7,726, J. Horrocks, Trappiug and Venti- 
lating Water-closets and Drains.—7,745, H. Poole, 
Compositions for Artificial Stone, Cement, &c.— 
7,754, F. Parkes, Urinals. — 7,769, G. Smith, 
Coupling for Gas Pipes. 
June 10.—7,789, W. Beames, Water-closet 
Apparatus or Fittings.—7,797, C. Elliott, Glazing. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


4 378, J. Barnes, Siphon Cistern.—5,197, F. 
Powell, Heating Apparatus for Buildings.—5,820, 
J. Warwick, Manufacture of White Lead.—5,898, 
H. Turner, Gas Kitchen-ranges.—5,916, S. Bott 
and C, Horner, Door Knobs or Handles, and Attach- 
ing same to Spindles. —6,336, W. Chambers, Screw- 
driver.—3,109, J. and O. Cunningham, Jointing 
Gas or Water Pipes.—4,779, J. Bolding, Water 
Waste Preventer.—5,324, G. Oulton, Siphon Cis- 
terns for Flushing.—5,351, R. Bradshaw, Carrying- 
off Table for Brick and Tile Machines.—5,516, W. 
White, Roads, Pavements, and Paving Blocks.— 
5,787, S. Stott, Fireproof Buildings. — 6,033, R. 
Owen, Lock or Latch and Catch.—6,103, E. Flint 
and W. Knowles, Hinges.—6,152, H. Hennes, Self- 
Acting Fastener for Double Doors.—7,133, N. 
Greening, Apparatus for Screening and Carrying 
Lime. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AOCEPTED, 
Open to opposition for two months, 


8,622, R. Lee, Electrical Communications between 
Door Knockers, Letter - boxes, and Bells.— 9,731, 
W. Westlake, Brickmaking Machinery.—9,738, W. 
Gordon, Chimney Cowls, &c.—12,470, T. Murphy, 
Whitewash or Distemper Brush. —12,656, A. 


ratus.—1,902, E. Penfield, Opening and Closing 
Gates.—2,701, W. Stanley, Chandeliers and Pen- 


pended Gas Lights.—10,021, W. Lake, Revolving 


p, which is a piece of metal City, Tennsnlli clessd—Gineeniaent of 602, a year, 


RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


JUNE 7, 
By G. A. WILKINSON. 


reversion in 86 years on ‘ 
By Frzcrer & Son. 

Harrow, Wealdstone — The freehold residence, 

Trinity House , sanenacevenenmmmnuines ‘ 

Stepney, Mile-end—161, Skidmore-street, 27 years, 

Tis Bidar cctintdiceescccocssgnnecestnnesnann 

Kensington—9 to 14 and 19a, James-street, freehold 1,830 


£1,290 











1 to 5, Anne’s-place, freehold ......... we 1,500 
By Bran, Burnett, & Co. 
City—10 and 12, Hearn-street, freehold ............ ; 950 


Commercial-road, E.—13, 14, and 15, Station-place, 
and 46 and 48, Dean-street, freehold ... cena 
By THomas WAKEFIELD. 





Brixton, Hinton-road—A plot of freehold land...... 420 
By E. E. Croucusr & Co. 
Dalston-lane—No, 201, freehold ......... . 610 





By Torts & Harpinea. 
Edmonton—A plot of land, 2a, 2r, Op., freehold .., 
By Future, Moon, & FULLER. 
North Cheam—The Elms, with grounds, freehold... 600 
JUNE 8, 
By Tempte & Moore. 
Hackney—95 and 97, Well-street, denen conten. : ae 
4 and 5, Jerusalem-square, freehold ,,.......ccce000e 450 
209, Dalston-lane, freehol : smninnememats 450 
By W. T. Gray. 

Hackney—155 and 157, Bentham-road, 58 years, 

ground-rent 8/, , : ‘ 


S 








520 





By J. 8. Gomme, 
Kennington-road—Nos, 98 and 100, term 32 years, 
ground-rent 15/. . cecee ove 

By C. & H. Wurtz. 

Wandsworth—54, Alma-road, freehold............» oc ae 
Lambeth—198, Upper Kennington-lane, 80 years, 
ground-rent 11/, 10s., with the goodwill of the 

















business ...... seccoecssonsnngnonncocest sccctcccencss «60 GUD 
By J. DEVERELL. 

Camden-road—12, Hilldrop-road, 75 years, ground- 

rent 91,... cminenienitcn Gee 
By DresEnuam, Tewson, & Co. 

Hants, Alresford — Three freehold enclosures of 
land, 13a, 2r. 37p , : o 990 
Two enclosures, containing 20a. Or. 12p. .......000. . 660 

By Epwin Smita & Co. 

Lambeth—17, 18, 19, and30, Rosetta-street, 56 years, 
ground-rent 141, ....cccccrcccecscecereres Sneennenienennes . 70 

Hampstead Heath—Ground-rent of 6/., reversion 
in 30 years ...... genccecquenevedsones seooesee =: 268 

Peckham—Ground-rent of 621. 1s. 4d., reversion in 

4B YOATS recrsscccrereccccccenssseecceseccssccssecesssccssseoes 





- s 

Ground-rent of 761, 10s., reversion in 44 years ... 1,720 

Ground-rent of 451., reversion in 44 years ......... 81 

Newington Butts—69 to 77 odd, Edward-street, 57 

years, ground-rent 30/. ......... penenes oe * 

15 and 17, Albert-street, 56 years, ground-rent12/, 550 

Clapham-road—2 to 9, Love-lane, freehold ......... wo. 1,276 

By H. Rurtizy. 

Hampstead-road — 29, Edward-street, 38 years, 
ground-rent 81. 8S. ....ccccccccsecsescerecseeeces eee 

Euston-road—57, Judd-street, 20 years, ground- 

Font S1Z. 108. cccccoccecccccccee eongnenes cee ones 

Brunswick-square—28 and 34, Compton-street, 21 

years, ground-rent 40/. encnibianiie onli 

Islington—7 and 9, Northampton-street, 32 years, 

ground-rent 8/. om EER Re 

St. John’s Wood—6, New-street, 41 years, ground- 

rent 91. ... ‘ ‘ 

















350 





By Roasrs, Cuarpman, & THOMAS. 
Chelsea—71, 73, and 75, Burnaby-street, 95 years, 
ZTOUNA-TONE ZH5L.....cccccccccerercceseccerscsssecesenesenens 1, 
By F. Jotty & Co. 
Bow—12, Wellington-road, 40 years, ground-rent a 





Mile-end—24, Bancroft-road, 71 years, ground-rent 
52, 5s, eeececeeseesecaesece eee eeecese 





y 
Spalding, Bourne-road — Freehold house and 
found a: ' ’ 


oundry , 610 





JUNE 9. 
By W. HAtt. 

Islington — 32, Northampton-street, 31 years, 

ground-rent 31, 58. «+... ecccesees sees : 
By C. R. Cross, 
Edgware —The White tien Inn, freehold ae 
Sheerness—13, Chapel-street, freehold ., . 200 
By C. D, Fretp & Sons. 
East Ham, Gladding-road—Three plots of freehold 

l 














49 years, ground- 
rent 41, 78. ......0 eccsonet eocee , seccoeee 
By A. Sprain & Son. 

Gravesend—85, Parrock-street, freehold .......... cccce «=: G10 
By Izarp & Dawes. 
Hoxton—Improved rentals of 62/. 8s., term 33 
years ... jon eccccccreccccoccoosee see 

By Fuiizr, Horsgy, Sons, & CassBuL. 
Renae ee Sae Barford Flock Mills, copy- 
hol Sees : 











CePeereeesetecs . > 
Two copyhold cottages .......cccccccccrccsresssseereseees 150 
A plot of land, 2a, Ir. 29p., copyhold .. 90. 
By BaxtER, Payne, & LErrEr. 

Knockholt, Kent—Scott’s Lodge, and 4a, 2r, 14p., 
III icniscnetiienciicehesmats ouegeces . 870 
Three enclosures of land, 20a. lr. 3p., freehold... 1,040 

By W. A. BLAKEMORE, 

Pimlico—4 to 10 even, Cornwall-street, 47 years, 

















ground-rent 342. ...... ssevee 25470 
By Jones & Son. 
Poplar—2, Paris-terrace, 62 years, ground-rent 
21. 10s, ° sccccscccccccccsosce - 178 
26, Oriental-street, 74 years, ground-rent 4/,4s.... 380 


Bow—13, Coborn-street, 31 years, ground-rent 187, 5(0 
By Desgnuam, Tewson, & Co, 


Harpenden—A Plot of land, 0a, 3r, 12p.........+ ++ 421,108. 
Three enclosures of land, 24a. 3r. lip., freehold 820 
JUNE 10, 


By Messrs. LraGez, 








an edge three-eighths of an inch turned out of 


Levels, —6,360, H. Haddan, Burglar Alarms, 





Chelsea—16, Upper Cheyne-row, and stabling, &c., 
freehold eosee COCR ee eeeseetees . ’ cenabi 3,000 
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[ June 19, 1886. 





By A. Wattor. 
Sideup—Two freehold houses and building land, 
40a. ir. 12p. .. sooves es 
By Newson & HaRpinea. 
Hornsey—45, Shaftesbury-road, 89 years, ground- 


£9,020 











BONS FE. FB. coccococcconccoccescevoceve cenpeetapoocsoosssocsocs 459 
Holloway—13 and 15, Victoria-road, and the rever- 

sion to three freehold houses in 48 years ........+ 625 
New North-road—5l, Rushton-street, 49 years, 

ground-rent 47. 156. .........cccccccccscscscccescescssosece 335 
Canonbury—210, St. Paul’s-road, 66 years, ground- 


rent, 81. 8s. nsceneeeieiiemediiibants 305 





By B. Brown, 
Clacton-on-sea, Ellis-road—Four houses, 97 years, 
ound-rent 201. 8s. ...... 1,200 





eee > 
Walthamstow—1, 2, and 3, Adelaide-villas, freehold 770 
Hoxton—17, Forston-street, 17 years, grouvd-rent 
5S eee canepesn ccs coo - ae 
By M, Mrzs, 
Kentish-town—139 and 141, Carlton-road, 71 years, 
ground-rent 122, 12s, ° 
By E, Srrmson, 
Walworth—64 to 70 even, South-street, 65 years, 
ground.-rent 172, 10s. oocccceepcecosccocceces cccccecs ‘ 
61 and 63, Inville-road, 65 years, ground-rent 101. 
— 87, Thurlow-street, 66 years, ground-rent 





550 








1,175 
6°5 





8 to 16 even, Thurlow-street, 49 years, ground. 














rent 252. .....:... seneasiun «» 1,270 
6, 9, and 10, Shaftesbury-road, 24 years, ground- 
rent 6l.. - : . 410 
20 to 38 even, Kingston-street, 73 years, ground- 
rent 35/. ... ; ° coves 2,020 
Old Kent-road—16 and 18, Kinglake-street, 21 
years, ground-rent 6/ . 260 
Southwark—47 and 60a, Trinity-square, 9 years, 


_ ground-rent 12/, 10s. : . 240 
ssa” igguenliien o. 335, term 64 years, ground-rent 

>. Miemaipmet > , specencveceuseese 1,330 

Brixton-hill—52 and 62, Endymion-road, 93 years, ; 

ground-rent 22/. ... ; 870 
Walworth—62 to 68 even, Inville-road, 65 years, 

ground-rent 24, .., spbbonenn pesese 

3 to 21 odd, Portland-street, 15 years, ground- 











1,015 








rent 501. ...... ue 870 
June ll, 
By A. Jackson, 
Old Southgate — The College House Academy 
freehold .....,... wee 1,060 





By Mzssrs. Coapwicx, 

Bournemouth—The Mont Dore, freehold  ..,.....+... 49,000 
; By Ricz Bros. 

Dulwich, a — Ravenswood, 71 years, 


ground-rent 30 1,500 





By Harman Bros. 
Holloway—12 to 14, Medina-road, 74 years, ground- 
_ rent 132. 10s. ... socscessevenes . 826 
a Til Canterbury-road, 73 years, ground-ren 
e 360 








; By Roxpinson & Fisurr, 
Lancing — The Stork’s Nest, and 4a, Ir. 10p., 
freehold ......... . ae 
Freehold building estate, 36a. 2r. 35p. ..........00.0. 4,360 
Two plots of freehold land, 4a, Ir. 32p..............0 
Hampstead—102, Adelaide-road, 69 years, ground. 
rent 15/. ... 600 














MEETINGS. 


Sarurpay, June 19. 

Architectural Association.—Visit to Waltham Abbey and 

Cross, Train from Liverpool-street Station at 2°40 p.m. 
Monpay, Jun 2], 

Royal Institute of British Architects, — Ordina 
Meeting. Presentation of Royal Gold Medal and other 
Medals and Prizes. 8 p.m. 

. Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Business Meeting. 
7 p.m. 
Tugspay, JunE 22, 

British Museum. — Mr. John A. P. MacBride on 

- =~ Works of Greek Sculptors Subsequent to Pheidias.” 


‘30 p.m. 

Statistical Society.—8ir Francis Dillon Bell, Agent- 
General for New Zealand, will read a paper by the Hon, 
Sir Robert Stout, K.C.M.G., Premier of the Colony, 
entitled “‘ Notes on the Progress of New Zealand for 
‘Twenty years, 1864-1884,’ 7°45 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JuNE 24. 


cK! Jor the Encouragement of the Fine Arte.— 


Mr. T. H. Maguire on ‘‘ The Importance of the Fine Arts 
to Humanity.”’ 8 p.m, 


Society of Antiquaries.—8°30 p.m. 
Frermay, June 25, 


Junior Engineering Society, — General Meeting. 
7°45 p.m. 








atliscellanen, 
Home Arts and Industries Association. 


The annual exhibition of this Association will 
be opened by H.R.H. the Princess Louise on 
the 22nd of June. This year it will be held at 
the East End, and the large iron room at St. 
Andrew’s, Bethnal-green, has been lent for the 
purpose. The exhibition will include speci- 
mens of wood carving, metal work, and of 
other hand arts taught in the classes of the 
Association. H.R.H. the Princess of Wales has 
kindly promised to visit the exhibition. 
Clocks.—A large church clock has just been 
erected at Southery, Norfolk, by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 
It strikes the hours, and shows time on two 
dials, each 4 ft. across. All the wheels are of 
hard hammered brass, and the pendulum-bob 
weighs 1 cwt. A large clock has also been 
fixed at the parish church of Mendlesham, 
Suffolk, by the same makers. It strikes the 
hours and half-hours, and has one 5-ft. dial. 








Insanitary Venice.— With rather more than 
her proper share of the unhealthy conditions 
that seem inseparable from Mediterranean sea- 
ports, Venice has refrained from sanitary reform 
until three years of epidemic disease, with its 
consequent scaring off of visitors and of the 
advantages they bring, has aroused her to a 
sense of duty. Instead of reassuring proclama- 
tions by prefects or protests of injured hotel- 
keepers, it is edifying to read such a letter as 
that which Signor C. Castellani addresses to the 
Italian Government through the columns of the 
Venezia. “ We must frankly confront the fact,” 
he says in effect, “‘that Venice invites epidemic 
disease, and that Italy must interpose to save 
her most picturesque city from ruin. We must 
subject to the most vigilant surveillance the 
water-supply, the drainage, the canals, the 
dwellings of the poor, the food-markets, the 
hospital service, the subsoil, the lagoons, the 
streets, the whole ensemble of Venetian life. 
Cleanliness, public and private, must be the 
order of the day, and until it is practically 
observed our economic kitchens and free 
dormitories do little more than parley with 
the enemy instead of expelling it. Money, how- 
ever, is wanted, and the Italian nation must do 
for Venice what she has done on so grand a 
scale for Naples and other cities. ‘The Govern- 
ment which obtained from Parliament so many 
millions for Neapolitan rehabilitation, could it 
not spare a few for Venice, which has hitherto 
asked nothing? What Italian city has stronger 
claims on the national benevolence than the 
“pearl of the Adriatic” ? Like her sisters of 
the seaboard, in fact, Venice is now the scene 
of something like an explosion of cholera, and 
having ignored the admonitions given her to 
stamp out the malady during its early insidious 
stage, she is making tardy amends for past 
remissness by an impassioned appeal for help 
from without.—Lancet. 

The Hardening of Plaster.—Some time 
since * attention was called in these columns to 
@ communication on this subject made to the 
French Academy of Sciences by M. Julhe, who 
advocated the use of hardened plaster for 
flooring. The Chemiker Zeituny has since 
quoted a statement of Herr Dennstedt, who 


490 | Claims priority in the idea thus demonstrated, 


and refers to a French patent obtained by him 
in October, 1884. Baryta water is the agent 
he mentions, but he remarks that this process 
has tke defect that, when drying takes place, all 
the baryta is brought to the surface with the 
evaporating water, being changed into car- 
bonate by the carbonic acid in the air; a thin 
insoluble layer being formed. On the other 


ry | hand, a heated solution of baryta, completely 


saturated, gives very satisfactory results, if 
the substances used are first heated to 140°— 
176° F., in order to prevent baryta crystals 
being developed. By external air-pressure the 
solution is pressed down to a certain depth, and 
when cold, baryta crystals are formed inside 
the mass. These remain, however, inside, and 
are changed into insoluble combinations by the 
carbonic acid of the air, or by the substances 
added to the plaster. For producing a greater 
degree of hardness, free silicic acid is added to 
the plaster, or such metallic salts (sulphates) 
as react with baryta, forming insoluble barium 
salts and insoluble hydro-oxides. In place of 
silicic acid, it is possible to use glaze sand (made 
by the pulverisation of burned quartz). The 
sulphates which are most suitable are those of 
zinc, cadmium, magnesium, copper, aluminium, 
chromium, cobalt, and nickel. Some of them 
produce colourings which can be preserved 
uniform if the baryta is replaced by lime. The 
plaster is stirred with milk of lime, and after 
drying, the objects formed are saturated with 
the sulphates in question. 

Slaithwaite.— The Providence Baptist 
Chapel, after being rebuilt, has been reopened. 
The whole of the work has been carried out 
from designs prepared by and under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. Berry, architect, 
of Huddersfield. The excavators’, masons’, and 
slaters’ work has been executed by Messrs. E. 
Eagland & Sons, Slaithwaite; carpenters’ and 
joiners’ work by Mr. James Christie, Hudders- 
field; plumbers’ and glaziers’ work by Mr. F. 
Goodall, Slaithwaite; plasterers’ and painters’ 
work by Mr. R. W. Sutcliffe. The hot-water 
engineer was Mr. R. Rundle, Shipley, Leeds. 
The organ has been built by Messrs. P. Conacher 
& Co., Huddersfield. The chapel will accom- 
modate 490, and has cost 1,6601. 





* See Builder, vol, xlix., p. 355 (Sept, 12, 1885), 











The Widening of the Charing Cross 
Railway Bridge and Station.—The works 
at the widening of the South-Eastern Com. 
pany’s bridge across the Thames at Charin 
Cross are so far advanced that the Middlegoy 
side of the river has now been reached, the 
works having been commenced on the Surrey 
side. The girders of the bridge will regt 
on iron cylinders, having a total depth of 
96 ft., and descending 32 ft. below the bed of 
the river. When completed, the bridge wil] 
be widened to the extent of 48 ft., admitting 
of the laying down of four additional lines of 
rails. Messrs. J. Cochrane & Sons, of West. 
minster, are the contractors. The widening of 
the bridge has necessitated the removal of the 
Charing Cross Swimming-bath, which wag 
moored immediately to the west of the bridge, 
The undertaking includes the enlargement of 
the Charing Cross Station by widening it to 
considerable extent on the west side. Thig 
involves the removal of the recently-erected 
Avenue Theatre, together with the demolition 
of a large number of houses on the east side of 
Craven-street, and we are informed that thig 
portion of the work will shortly be commenced, 


The Volumes of Cements.—Dr. Béhme 


stancy of volumes of cements, which appear 
in the “ Transactions of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers.” For determining the con. 
stancy of volume the standard Prussian test 
is as follows:—Pure cement is mixed with 
water to a stiff cream, and formed into a thjn 
cake on glass or metal plates. After setting, 
cake and plate are placed under water. If after 
one or more days the cake shows crumpling, 
or cracks at the edge, the “flying” of the 
cement is indicated. Another test is known 
as the ‘‘ baking proof.’”’? The cement is mixed 
with water to a syrupy consistency, and is 
poured on a gypsum plate covered with damp 
filter-paper. In about ten minutes the cake is 
placed on a heated iron plate, and baked for 
an hour. If the cake remains sharp-edged and 
free from cracks, the cement is constant in 
volume. A third test proceeds on the hypo- 
thesis that the quick hardening of cement in 
boiling water proceeds just as in water of mean 
temperature. The cakes formed on glass plates 
are hardened twenty-three hours in air, and 
then placed in boiling water. The least ten- 
dency to flying of the cement is shown in from 
ten to sixty minutes. 

The Printing Machine Managers’ Super- 
arnuation Fund.—The annual excursion to 
Hastings and St. Leonards in aid of the funds 
of the above charity will take place on Satur- 
day, July 3. The committee say that they are 
again enabled, through the kindness of the 
Brighton Railway Company, to provide accom- 
modation on a most liberal scale. The excur- 
sion will be from Saturday to Monday, one, two, 
or three days, at the option of the ticket-holder, 
starting from either London Bridge or Victoria 
Stations, and the fare, there and back, is 6s. for 
three days, or 5s. for one day. ‘The fund was 
established thirteen years ago to provide a small 
allowance to printing machine managers who, 
from age or blindness, become incapacitated 
from following their trade. We trust that the 
excursion will be well patronised by the public, 
and that it will result in substantial help to the 
finances of the charity. Printing machine 
managers are a hard-worked body of men, 
whom every newspaper reader is indebted. 
Further particulars concerning the charity may 
be had of Mr. D. D. Leahy, secretary, 134, Salis- 
bury-square, H.C. 

Metropolitan Board of Works.—At the 
meeting of this Board on the 11th inst., a letter 
was read from the St. Saviour’s District Board 
of Works stating that Mr. T. F. Rider had 
been appointed their representative at the 
Metropolitan Board. Mr. Rider is a builder, 
and a member of the well-known firm of Rider 
& Sons, Union-street, Southwark. 


New Dwellings for Artisans at Hoxton. 
The Prince of Wales has consented to open 
Bleyton’s Industrial Dwellings, Chatham- 
avenue, Nile-street, Hoxton, on wane 
July 5. These dwellings are the work 0 
the trustees of the joint charities of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, and St. Luke, Middlesex. 


Fire.—The Directors of Wilkes’s Metallic 
Flooring and Eureka Concrete Company; 
Limited, announce that the fire which occult ‘ 
at their works, West Kensington, on the - 
inst., will in no way interfere with the conduc 
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Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition at Wake- 
field.—The annual exhibition of Ecclesiastical 
Art will take place as usual during the Church 
Congress, which is to be held this year in the 
diocese of Ripon, at Wakefield, and from the 
historic wealth of the diocese it is expected 
that the loan collection will be more than 
usually interesting. The exhibition will be 
held in the spacious Drill Hall, which is within 
easy reach of the Congress Hall. Many of the 
leading church furnishers, embroiderers, silver- 
smiths, and glass-painters will be represented, 
and educational works and appliances will also 
be included in the exhibition. It is hoped that 
the clergy of the diocese and others possessing 
interesting objects, suitable for the loan collec- 
tion, will assist in making the exhibit of 
ecclesiastical art a representation capable of 
sustaining the high repute the diocese enjoys 
in the estimation of antiquaries and archzxo- 
logists. The loans will embrace goldsmiths’ and 
silversmiths’ work, ancient and modern, and 
ecclesiastical metal-work in general, embroidery, 
needlework, tapestry, wood and ivory carving, 
ecclesiastical furniture, paintings, drawings, 
architectural designs for churches and schools, 
photographs, books and MSS., and other objects 
of archeological interest belonging to the 
churches of the diocese. 
































METALS (continued). &. 8. 
YELLow Mzrat...... nn 8 & 
Lzapv—Pig, Spanish as 

English, common brand3.......00.. 13 2 

Sheet, English .,........ = . 13 15 
SPELTER— 

Silesian, special ton 14 0 

Ordinary brands » 13:16 
Tir— 

Banca , nnn © & 

Billiton ‘ w 2 © 

Straits sian : —— 2 

Australian a, 

English ingots 104 0 
ZInc— 

English sheet ... wet0n 18 0 









































a. 2. 8. 4.) OILS. 
44 0 0 4% | Linseed ............ ...ton 
0 00 0 _ Cocoanut, Cochin 
6 000 — ves 
. as Palm, Lagos . 
0 14236 Palm-nut Kernel 
0 14400 Rapeseed, English pale 

Cotton Byam ed 

onsee a 

® © © | Stewed. 
: ~<a ; ' Lubricating, v8. , ; 
0 1°83 0 0 TuRPENtiInE— . 
0 106 0 0 | American, in casks...,.,...0++...0Wt. 
0 18 5 0 | Taz—Stockholm A 





~~ eececee 


£. 8. d. &. 8. a, 
21.5 0 217 6 
32 00 000 
2515 0 26 0 O 
000 000 
2310 0 24 0 0 
000 000 
23 00 23 6 O 
2115 0 00 0 
1810 0 19 6 @ 
25 00 4 0 0 
600 1000 
800 1300 
1 4 6 15 0 
017 0 O17 6 
010 6 O11 $ 








COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS: 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 





























COMPETITIONS. 
. . Designs to be | 
Nature of Work, By whom required, Premium, delivered, |» *#® 
Infectious Diseases Hospital Liverpool at eames 501. and 252. ......... | August 10th |i, 





CONTRACTS. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































The Associates’ Sketching Club, Leeds Wetese of Wake, en Maheitéhe By wh ‘red, | Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be 
: : . . y whom required, - Page, 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— A . Engineer, delivered, | **8 
monthly meeting of the members of this club 
was held at the Rooms, Albion-street, last week, | Erection of Mortuary Buildings ...... St. Luke’s Vestry ...... Official cecrcccccrerserevers June 22nd | ii, 
drawi duced during the previous | M@!ing-up Streets .....-.......-sssesseesees wendeworth Bd. of Whs do. do. il, 
when the rawings produ 34 p Road Making and iting ; Willesden Local Board | O. Claude Robson ...... do. ii, 
month were exhibited. Some of the best are | Widening North Union Railway .. Lon. & N. W. Ry. Co. ” ae veces | «June 23rd | ii, 
Mr. F. W. Bedford’s “‘ Lees Hall,” a fine pencil | Granite Carriageway Paving ...... .++.-| Hackney Board of Wks | J, Lovegrove...... do. ii, 
: ° Erection of Ten Houses, Forest Gate............ Henry Bushell............ eucaungnecse do. ll, 
om ie 4 — -_ —— = Erection of Houses, Angle ...... puocenneneonencassess Admiralty ...... ’ Official icccccccrsrssrsoreee | Tune 26th | i. 
r,. i. &. Buckley 0 6 wood iectern irom | Asphalte Paving.............00.s0.00. , seeveseseeee| COM. Of Sewers ‘en . do. ii, 
ct, John’s Church; Mr. A. E. Dixon exhibited | New Church of St. Peter, Accrington............ The Building Com. ...... | H. Ross : June 28th | ii. 
d drawing of the old Norman porch Additions &c., to Owens College, Manchester; —=—__naseeesecece A. Waterhouse .......0000. Oo. xviii. 
a measure wing P oe p Ladders, Apparatus, 26. ........c.cccccccscceseveccees School Brd for London | Official entee June 29th | ii. 
at Adel; and other interesting exhibits were,— | Repairs to the Shire Hall .........s..ssssssseeee County of Hertford...... U. A. Smith ......ccc0ee o. xviii. 
Drawings of Italian carved wood panels, by | New Vicarage and Church, Llanwddyn ......... City of Liverpool ......... . U. Hulme July 2nd jii. 
Mr. J. 8. Preston; Calverley Church porch, | Repairing Footways, Duke-street, 8.H. ......... St. Olave Bd. of Wrks. | Oficial July 5th | xviii. 
eo Ue We : : New Schools ...... Basingstoke Sch. Brd. | C. Bell do. li, 
Mr. G. Rhodes; north aisle of the choir, Selby | New Postal Sorting-Office, Streatham ........., Com. of H.M. Works... | Official July 6th} E 
Abbey Church, Mr. J. W. Twist; and Kiddal | Paving Works............sssseee sessseseest Brentford Local Board | — Lacey. do. xviii, 
Hall, Scholes, Mr. Alf. Whitehead. There was 
attendan mem . 
er eee ae PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. Applications | page, 
TIMBER, &. 8. d, &. 8. d, 
Seaton, B.G, anemeeaees - ; 7 m : : Surveyor ... Southend Local Board 202, x June 22nd | xvi. 
uoia, U.S weeeet00t cube 80 24 OO 2 9 _ 
As ,Canads “* ld 3 00 410 0 
ire sidiedttianemneen 2 0 0 az 
~ ecceceeee 3910 0 410 0 TENDERS. ay en a a ge — Idin —_ 
TOT, cummin sae © 400 , aa ‘ — aoe arning a, ent, r. St. — ~~ —— 
Oak - . im nae 5 0 0 BATTERSEA.—For repairs an ecorative works a all-street, architect (in conjunction wi Be m. 
Canada 400 610 © | the Masons’ Arms and Rock Taverns, Battersea-park-road, | Hodsoll) :— 
Pine, Canada red “210 0 4 0 0 |8.W., for Messrs. Parish & Bertram, Mr, Chas. Jones, Nightingale, Gravesend ,,,.........+0.00. £2,678 O 0 
» we = "300 65800 architect, Ebury-street, S.W.:— ome 4 Lf — ST preced (too late) sainees eieeee re : . 
Lat i sas fathom Turrell......sccve ° ovcees urtne raste “rr ° 
Bt” Peterabarg alate é 46 ; > ; ; Bracher ....cccccsssssseesscssesesssesesessssesees 294 0 O T. Crossley, Bromley .........cs00000000 2,126 0 0 
Wainscot, Riga......... log 215 0 410 0 G. F. Williams 189 0 0 W. & F. Croaker, Great Dover- 
al? aa ae » $76 000 Marks ...... saalaiaslai ae, ae a eR 997 9 9 
Deals, Finland, 2ndandlst...std,100 700 80 0 . Wood, Chis] _ - ‘ 
»- Bt, D. Payne, Bromley.... wee 1,994 0 O 
Riga see _— _ “ ; ° ; ; > ; BEDFORD.—For a residence to be erected in De Somerford & Son, Clapham”%....... coves 1,740 0 0 
Bt, Petersburg, Ist yellow ........ 8 0 0 14 0 0 | Pary’s Avenue, with a music-room attached, for Mr, P. H * Accepted, 
o” n secssseeee 7 0 O 8 O OQ | Diemer. Mr, John Day, architect, Bedford :— 
D - white ... 700 1000 beget | sqneeveccnssen , ~~ . : 
eals, Swedish seseees 600 15 0 0 J.B. WHItC ssserereresssesserserseseerserees dy FINSBURY.—For pulling down and rebuilding No. 49 
TIED BER cccccccoccocess . 700 #17210 0 G. Harrison ... - 1,265 0 0 — ae - > 
Canada Pine, 1st essen 17 0 0 80:0 0] H. Adams monn w 1261 0 0 Freee ret, ees af Manca, Witten medal 0 
sed 2nd «.sss00s we 12:0 0 17 0 0 Haynes & SOM. ssscssesesessere eee ae Son, the architects and surveyors to the Charity :— 
» 8rd, &c. . » 600 1000 Warton & Walker ..... “7 ae ; , "Heath ; _ £980 0 O 
cree $33 433| Fee ——iss3 | = 83: 
u eessee % .. 7 -: : . —— , ee S00 eee ae eeeeetceeetetease 
pew Brunswick, is dnisimiieebiacl 5600 700 S. Foster (accepted) ...... aa .. 1,213 0 0 aa soon neenenntt hn 
4 ens, kinds eeeeetecseseses® eeeccece . 4 0 0 12 0 0 , All of Bedfor ° Pritchard ae a Cee 877 0 0 
Flooring Boards, sq. 1 in., Pre- Killb nea Font “ 
. . y & Gayford.........00c000 iii 820 0 0 
pared, first ... i 90 018 0 
Becond ... pt ie BEDFORD.—For rebuilding a shop in Harpur-street 
Other qualities .....sssssessscssesseees 06 0 0 7 03| for , ohne: ein ae ‘| HAGGERSTON.—For extension to hall of the Boroughs 
BF, UDB... .sssersersssssrsereenees foot 0 0 3 0 0 4 aynes & Son ... seeeees of Hackney Workmen’s Club and Institute, 27 and 29 
Honduras, &¢. .....004. »- © 0 28 004 J.P. White ...0004 souagneananneinase a : : Hag woe woe Moy Mr. H. Bradley, surveyor — = 
PF ancongy b eee eoeses 0 0 2 0 0 3 = ae + ad 199 15 6 Teiieme — COC CCE RH COE EHE EHEC EOEB Eee = : : 
y) rene _— 0 0 5 00 7 . ANAT sssccvescveee seeteeee eevercceeerecoes ee Ww. s. Whic er... siete tilaiia 
Bt. Domingo, cargoaverago ...., 00656 O 0 sf J. Smith. sessenscesanssssenooes . 199 0 0 H. Dilloway ...... 152 0 0 
Mexican 1“ pre t=, £2 66 4 Warwick & Osborn ........ - 19% 0 0 Oe I ..-cscnsnemsenniasaneneiinds 147 0 0 
ae = wae . 004 OO 6 [All of Bedford. ] 3’ McClean .... ener 147 0 0 
ag 00 4 00 STi ncsinsiehnneunatin eaanianenrnlitiid 
Maple, Bird’s-eye......6.........., 006 00 s J, ia Building Trades’ Society (accepted)... 14010 0 
Hose, Rio ,...., tn 700 2100 0 BRISTOL.—For restoration of, and additions to, house Ede & Sons ... a. ane 
Bahia...... 6 00 10 0 © | at Hallen, for Mr. H. W. Case. Messrs. J. W. Trew & EE SN al 119 10 0 
el aa paceeeecnnveen sasmnneuenagues 6 0 0 17 0 0 | Sons, ‘4 eee Bristol. Quantities by Mr. FIT sanctus ictiteionsiacatniainieiaiiiaall 117 0 0 
’ A omin 0 eetee C8eees Wm, L. Bernar — 2 4 
wae Rico _— ~w : : : ; : - First Scheme. [Surveyor’s estimate, 145/. | 
alnut, Italian ......... n Sos SBae J. vo. eo cecccccccccscoseos cocces = : : 
J. Wilkins PPITTTTTi tit : *s A 
METALS. EB. Love 885 14 0 HOLLOWAY.—For alterations to the Queen’s Arms 
—Pig i a» —————— 5 blic-house, Benwell-road, Holloway, for Mr, Shoebridge. 
Taon—Pig in Scotland ..........t02 0 00 00 0 H. W. Harris, Westbury” ......+0++e++0 os 0° 7 Herbert Paine, architect, Bedford-row :— 
ar, Welsh, in London...... 410 0 417 6 J. JAMES. ..rercesseceeessssersceces 795 0 0 Nicholl £375 0 0 
> 9 in Wales ... 460 410 0 DD. MEOETED scococsecess 770 0 0 ICDOUS ..sceceeerevees teeeeseeecees x & 
Staffordshire. London T. Thomas 759 0 0 Ballaatise .....cccccoceseressorees ae 375 
Sheets sin le in ape we SSS ene Ward & Lamble (accepted) ... 869 0 0 
oops’ gie, ONGOD, .sseses soe te : . 2 ; Second Scheme. 
ootil-rods 2 oe 510 0 610 0 (Quantities not supplied.) ILFORD.—For repairs and alterations to dwelling- 
Brite i PRD. ccicsccoccssccss eR See ae a £610 0 0 house, Rabbit’s Farm, Manor Park, for Mr. J, Kincey.. 
Ren, Maeve: and ingot eeeee eee tON 42 10 0 43 0 0 T Thomas 598 0 0 Mr. R, Roper, architect poe 
BOLOCTOM ..,....ceeee 4400 4410 0 op) Da, ccneunnanintgetsnanetinbonsanmiuasiegs 545 0 0 —_ : £215 0 0 
cets, strong... wee 4900 5000 EB. Love ....0.0 el 41915 0 a 200 0 0 
Aust ape retseeveseveneeessesnasaes 4600 47 0 0 J. Hill, Westbury® ........scese0 399 0 0 Brickel ........ aeueenonnces econeaseues 198 0 0- 
ib _— ies 0 0 0 0 0 0 J. James (accepted) se eeeweteseercoereseeeses 392 0 0 Watson (accepted) 5 scala ante 181 0 oOo 
oa sm 3910 0 3917 6 [* The others of Bristol.] Whitehead....cccccocrececssrerscescssveertrvves 469 9 D 
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KENSINGTON. — For alterations at No, 14, Church- 
street, Kensington, for Mr. J, Robinson :— 
A’ M. Foster, Kentish-town..........+.+ £142 0 0 
C. Frost, Kensington (accepted) ..... . 108 0 0 
W.Triggs, Whitechapel . 108 0 0 





LONDON,—For alterations at the Carpenters’ Arms 
ublic-house, King’s Cross-road, for Messre. Bacon Bros, 
Mr. Charles Young, architect, Strood-hill, Rochester :— 





Gasfittings. 

W. Winn ... : : £111 0 0 
Buckley & Beach (accepted) ........ --- 106 0 0 
Pewtering. 

IND TIED scnncittenenimenssencmmnenente 175 0 0 
Sanders & Sons (accepted) ............... 151 0 0 





MANCHEST ER.—For high altar at the Church of the 
Holy Name, Oxford-road, for the Very Rev. Joseph 
Jackson, 8.J. Mr. Joseph Stanislaus Hansom, F.R.1.B.A., 
architect, Palace-gardens-terrace, Kensington :— 

R. L. Boulton, Cheltenham ............ £1,165 0 0 
Hardman, Powell, & Co., Birming- 
ham, for tabernacle, safe, and door 50 0 0 


[ Both accepted. ] 





ORPINGTON, Kent.— For the erection of twenty 
workmen’s dwellings at Orpington, Kent, exclusive of 
boundary walls and fences. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, 
architect and surveyor :— 

Somerford & Son, Clapham ..... soveres & 4,990 
F. Wood, Chislehurst............. ccccecee 4,640 
Taylor & Son, Bromle 
W. & F. 


Croaker, Great Dover- 


oo ooo 
oo ooo 


street 
T. Knight, Sidcup (accepted) 





PLAISTOW.—For the making of roads and sewers on 
the Bemerside estate, for Mr. Henry Haig. Messrs, R. L, 
Curtis & Sons, surveyors, London-wall :— 











Jackson .., silent acnialil £9°0 0 0 
Trueman......... . 869 0 O 
Pizzey ...... _ 864 0 0 
Bell lescantoll saamineees .. 798 0 0 








PUTNEY. — For proposed stabling, Bective-road, 














peer. Mr, Charles Jones, architect, Ebury-street, 

co :— 
James Hill, Barnes sssceeee L408 1 6 
Robt, Aviss & Co., Putney ............... 430 0 0 
John Clemence, London ............. wee 410 0 0 
Aries, Putney ssncgnet 390 0 0 
Duck, Putney ........... cocceece 385 0 0 
Davis, Barnes (accepted) ..............0.0.. 3885 0 0 





SOUTHWARK.—For granite carriageways and York 
stone footways, &c., for the new line of thoroughfare 
from Southwark-bridge-road to Great Dover-street, 
Borough, for the Metropolitan Board of Works :— 




















Williams, Son, & Wallington..,.......@16,100 0 0 
Charles Wall atlaaianetaiaiel 13,387 0 0 
i a eooee 18,339 15 O 
W. T. Chadwick......... soovee 13,0209 3 4 
_ - Eazy Nianinead ; 0 0 
 < - ecccccecce 12,990 0 0 
Thomas Turner ......... - 12,652 0 UV 
J. Mowlem & Co. ......... . 12,250 0 0 
Hindle & Morrish*..............c000» cone 10,849 0 O 
Richard Mayo aaniaeeneits 10,394 0 0 
* Accepted provisionally. 





TOXTETH PARK.—The following tenders have been 
accepted by the Local Board for the ensuing year, com- 
mencing on the lst of July, 1886 :— 


Removal of Midden Refuse. 
Isaac Garnet, Toxteth Park £589 0 0 


[There were seven tenders oe varying from 5252. to 
605. 


Teamwork on Roads. 
lhorseteam. 2 horse team. 
Joseph Dyson, Liverpool... 7s. perday ... 13s, per day 
[Lowest of 12 tenders received. | 
Macadam and Chippings. 
For 1,000 tons of Macadam broken to a 2} inch ring 
gauge :— 
Liverpool Select Vestry, at 8s. per ton hand broken. 
For 600 tons of Macadam broken to a 1$ inch ring 


uge :— 
The Welsh Granite Co., Eifl, at 9s, per ton hand broken 
at the Docks, Liverpool. 


For stone chippings to pass 1 inch meshed riddle :— 


The Welsh Granite Co., Eifl, at 7s, per ton at the 
Docks, Liverpool, 


the engineer, Mr. John Price, Assoc, M. Inst. C. 
Greenleaf-street, 
Hayes & Son, Bolton ......... ccce 
McCabe & Co., Liverpool eevee 
Chas. Burt, Toxteth Park..,........cccsces 
L. Marr, Toxteth Park .............0000 cee 
Anwell & Co., Liverpool : 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool 
Walkden & Co., Bootle ...........c.cccceees 179 O 
R. Lomax, Eccles (accepted) ..........+. 
[ Engineer’s estimate, 1991. ] 
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McCabe & Co., Liverpool ...........0 evee. Sade 18 2 
Chas, Burt, Toxteth Park..............00. . 220 0 0 
Hayes & Son, Bolton ..... ; . 20613 4 
L. Marr, Toxteth Park ......ccccccccsccese . 195 5 56 
Anwell & Co., Liverpool ...... - 186 16 3 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool .............« 182 15 9 
R. Lomax, Eccles............00¢ , 177 11 11 
Walkden & Co., Bootle (accepted) ... 176 0 @ 
[ Engineer’s estimate, 1987. | 
Longfellow-street. 
Chas. Burt, Toxteth Park........ —— £2386 0 0 
Hayes & Son, Bolton ......... . 284 8 6 
McCabe & Co., Liverpool.... . 27812 4 
Anwell & Co., Liverpool ............-00« . 278 610 
ee 229 14 4 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool ............+0 227 15 9 
R. Lomax, Eccles (accepted) ..........+. 227 14 2 
Walkden & Co., Bootle* ................6- 98 0 0 


[Engineer’s estimate, 2721. ] 
* Withdrawn owing to error. 


TEDDINGTON.—For the construction of about 200 ft. 
run of campshedding, &c., at the Recreation Ground, 
Manor-road, for the Teddington Local Board. Mr. Henry 
York, surveyor to the board :— 








A. T. Tough, Teddington .............. £040 0 0 
Thompson & Bates, Clapham, 8.W.... 444 90 0 
Colwell & Hazle, Rotherhithe (too 

late), exclusive of brickwork ......... 410 0 0 
W. H. Dearle, Chichester................++ 409 0 0 
Hocking & Tuttlebee, Rosherville, near 

Gravesend ........ et manes 0 0 
Wm. Gradweil’s Executors, Barrow- 

in-Furness (accepted)  .........secccee . 377 0 0 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—Lists of Tenders frequently 
reach us too late for insertion. They should be delivered 
at our office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m, on THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER, LonDoN.”’ 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under 

Each additional live (about ten words Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on froat page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words).......esseee Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter er by Money Order, payable 
at the ‘ost-office, Covent-garden, to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
befare THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 














SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 
—————__— MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’cleck on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Cevent Garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied pirxEct from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prerarp. To parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
d, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. 





[13 tenders received. } 


per 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


TOXTETH PARK.—For the completion of streets, for 
the Toxteth Park Local Board. Quantities a em by 


[June 19, 1886. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Telegraphic Address,‘‘Tux BuitpEr, Lonpoy,’ 





J, V. (the cuts sent were not of any interest for illustration) os 
. F. H.—F. C. P.—A. B.—T. D.—R. N. (“vires acquirit eundo,” 
you see).—T. R. H. (shall have considerati : 
Cairo (photograph received).—E. R. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accom panied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica. 
on. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books 
addresses. 

NoTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


on).—J. B.—F, Pasha, 


been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor, 
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Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


Bath Stone. 








BEST QUALITY OF ALL KINDS, 


PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, WILTs. 


Doulting Freestone. 


The stone from these quarries 
is known as the ‘“* Weather 
Beds,” and is of a very 
crystalline nature, and w. 
doubtedly one of the most 
durable stones in England, 

Is of the same crystalline 


THE nature as the Chelynch Stone, 
a but finer in texture, and more 


suitable for fine moulded work, 
HAM HIUL STONE. 
Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerset. 
London Agent— Mr. HE. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvz. 


Doulting Free Stone a, on = 
dress 8. & J. 
HAM HILL STONE, 0... , 


Quarry Owners, Stone 
BLUE LIAS LIME 224 Lime Merchants, 
(Ground or Lump), 


Stoke - under - Ham, 

Ilminster. [Apvt. 
Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone !!! 
For Ham Hill Stone of best quality and work- 
manship, apply to JOHN HANN & SON, Quarry 
Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 
1837. Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany 
Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin, N.W. [ Apvt. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office 


[ Apvr, 








THE CHELYNCH 
STONE. 

















No. 90, Cannon-street, BH.O. [Apvt. 





BANNER VENTILATORS. | 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &. 





HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most important Exhibitions. 





BANNER SYSTEM OF SANITATION AND SANITARY AVPPLIANCES 


WERE AWARDED AT THE 


International Health Exhibition, 1884, One Gold Medal, Three Silver Medals, and One Bronze. 





For further Particulars and Prices apply to 


BANNER SANITATION COMPANY, 


Wessex House, Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross London, W.C 





and giving | 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which haye | 


Ail communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 7 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to | 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be | 
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